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HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 
* * 

More than 5,000 trucks were used 
in building the 1,600-mile military 
highway in Alaska. 

* * * 

Paul V. McNutt, WMC chair- 
man, denies he'll resign because 
of new father-draft law stripping 
him of jurisdiction over Selec- 
tive Service. Can’t get rid of a 
Hoosier thataway. ‘ 

* 


Dubious Loss 

Mark Miller, the author who 
proved he didn’t need gasoline 
rations, lost them last week. Fol- 
lowing publication of a magazine 
article describing his black-market 
tour from one border of the nation 
to another, the OPA board revoked 
his gasoline rations for 1944. 

* * * 


Billion a Month 

Exports from the United States 
amounted to $1,185,000,000 in Oc- 
tober, the sixth consecutive billion- 
dollar month of 1943, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Export shipments for the first 
10 months of 1943 were $10,378,- 
000,000, 29 percent above the en- 
tire 1942 total of $8,036,132,000. 


* * * 


Contract Caution 

Akron dealer association cautions 
its members against hiring em- 
ployes on a contract basis, such as 
paying a worker a flat sum for a 
specific job. 

When this is done, the associa- 
tion points out, the dealer auto- 
matically enters and employer and 
employe relationship and therefore 
monies paid out are subject to 


payroll and income taxes. 
+ * * 


Later Deadline? 

Despite RFC’s extension of dead- 
line on new car and truck loans 
and purchases to Apr. 30, 1944, 
dealers are seeking to get the dead- 
line pushed back to June 30, 1944, 
or until all new cars and trucks 
are sold. 

Monthly increment will not ter- 
minate prior to Feb. 28, and deal- 
ers will be given at least 30 days’ 
notice if OPA decides to halt 
increments at that time. 

* * * 


Christmas Song 
I’m dreaming of a fine “Preview,” 













Just like the ones we used to 
7 know, 
Where newsmen listen and glasses 
glisten— 


Bright spots of the Auto Show. 


m dreaming of a fine “Preview” 
With every Christmas Card I 
write, 
‘May the Day be Merry and Bright— 
With a “44 Preview” in sight! 
—James J. (Mac) McMaHon 


* * * 


Model Plant 

An exact scale model, 28 feet 
long and 7 feet high, of the Plym- 
outh automobile plant in Detroit 
has been presented to the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford 
iversity by D. S. Eddins, presi- 
dent of Plymouth, and Herman L. 
Weckler, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Chrysler. 
Installed along a classroom wall 
for use of students studying in- 
dustrial management, the model 
contains about 4,000 parts con- 
structed on a scale of One-eighth 
nch to the foot. The plant layout 
is as it was at the end of peace 
time production. 
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DETROIT, DECEMBER 27, 1943 


First rumor of used 
truck price ceiling 


The Record on Used Trucks---Used Cars Next? 


DEALERS’ USED TRUCK SALES 
UNDER PRICE CEILING 


By authorized dealers nationally, start- 
ing with date when all stocks on hand 
at time of Pearl Harbor had been sold, 
through the rumor periods and actual 
price regulation 


Rumor again has 
truck ceiling coming 


Washington announces 
there will be 
truck ceiling 


Nov. 10—Makers, dealers 
invited to attend meeting 
on truck ceiling 


1942 
JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 


DOES OPA NEED FURTHER PROOF than this that its used truck price ceiling has demoralized the 
legitimate trading market and has created a vicious black market in used trucks? From a high of 18,088 
used truck sales in June, 1942, legitimate dealer transactions have dropped to a low of 2,369 per month. 
Does OPA think its contemplated price ceiling on used cars would do otherwise? See story on page 20. 





Rumor starts—there 
will be no ceiling 
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War Surplus Bill Goes 
To House Floor 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — The 
House Small Business com- 
mittee bill, designed to con- 
trol government sale of 


war surplus goods—of prime 
interest to retail automobile deal- 
ers everywhere—has been intro- 
duced in Congress. After the 
Small Business committee had 
unanimously reported the measure, 
Chairman Wright Patman intro- 


Gas Allocations 
Are Cut for 
First Quarter 


WASHINGTON. — Allocation of 
automotive gasoline supplies, said 
to meet seasonally-lowered civilian 
needs but possibly portending a 
further cut in rations, was an- 
nounced last week by Petroleum 
Administrator for War Harold L. 
Ickes. 


The total certifications trans- 
mitted to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for the first quarter 
of 1944 are: 

District 1 (East Coast)—372,000 
barrels per day (15,624,000 gallons) 
—down 7,000 barrels a day from 
previous certification. 

District 2 (Middlewest) — 433,000 
barrels per day (18,186,000 gallons) 
—down 34,000 barrels a day. 

District 3 (Southwest) — 146,000 
barrels per day (6,132,000 gallons)— 
up 1,000 barrels a day. 

District 4 (Rocky Mountain 
states)—32,000 barrels per day (1,- 


(See GASOLINE, Page 6, Col. 5) 


duced it just before Congress left 
for its Christmas vacation. 

Both Patman and Charles Hal- 
leck, ranking Republican member 
on the committee, spoke from the 
floor endorsing the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Since introduction of the meas- 
ure, scores of organizations have 
wired and _ written Congress 
giving it their approval. One of 
the first to endorse it was the 
Retail Dry Goods Dealers Assn., 
of New York, which has several 
thousands members. 

Hearing on the measure prob- 
ably will start late in January. The 
bill is now in the hands of the 
House Banking and Currency com- 
mittee, which handled the original 
Murray-Patman act that helped 
save the lives of retail automobile 
dealers. The bill has not as yet 
been introduced in the Senate. 


Bernard Baruch, who is about 
to make a recommendation to the 
President in connection with the 
disposition of surplus property, 
is reported to be studying the 
bill. It is possible that Baruch 
will suggest that the President 
issue an executive order in 
connection with the situation. If 
an executive order is issued, it 
may control the situation in- 

(Continued on Page 17, Col. 1) 
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Monthly Sales 


September . 
October ....1 
November .. 8 
December .. 


1943 


January 
February 


September . 
October .... 
November .. 
N.B.—The above na- 
tional sales are based 
on actual figures ob- 
tained from dealer 
groups which sold a 
known definite percent- 
age of the total market. 


Monthly used truck 
sales by declers as 
of Nov. 1, 1943 2,369 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 
























Byrnes Likely to Head 


Postwar Agency 

WASHINGTON. — Centraliza- 
tion of the  government’s 
postwar planning under one 
executive—probably War Mobili- 
zation Director Byrnes—was 
agreed upon last week at a 
meeting of Postwar Planners 
Bernard M. Baruch, John M. 
Hancock and Byrnes with the 
Senate Postwar Planning com- 
mittee, headed by Senator 
George. 

George said afterwards that 
other agencies would act in an 
advisory capacity to the single 
executive. After a suggestion 
from Baruch, it was agreed that, 
when war contracts are termi- 
nated, contractors should re- 
ceive an immediate cash settle- 
ment of 95 percent of claims, 
with negotiation later on the re- 
maining 5 percent. 
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Dealers Get Relief 


On Overtime in 


Service Charges 


OPA Sets 2 Methods 
To Compensate for 
Increased Costs 


W ASHINGTON.—Two 
methods that may be used by 
service shops in the various 
repair trades in setting 


charges to customers to offset 
increased costs resulting from the 
payment of overtime wage rates 
were outlined last week by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

They apply to all suppliers of 
services (including automotive) 
whose prices are based on an 

hourly charge to customers for 
labor under the terms of the 
Services Regulation No. 165. 
This action was made necessary, 

OPA said, because of the decided 
trend in the repair business toward 
a lengthening of the work week 
and the payment of overtime 
wages beyond the first 40 hours. 
The 48-hour week has been made 
mandatory in many areas by rul- 
ings of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

In many other cases it has been 
adopted voluntarily in order to use 
available workers more efficiently. 

Charges for most repair services 
were frozen generally at the March, 
1942, level. In authorizing an in- 
crease in customers’ rates where 

overtime service is provided, OPA 
has recognized the problem that 
added overtime costs have imposed 
upon many establishments, 

A choice of two pricing methods 
is now allowed to shops with me- 
chanics working 48 hours a week, 
who are paid at overtime rates for 
the last eight hours. 

First, an additional charge is 
permitted for work done in over- 
time hours, which may bear the 
same ratio to the regular hourly 
charge that the overtime wage rate 
bears to the regular wage rate, 
providing the customer requests 
this overtime service and is will- 
ing to pay extra for it. 

Thus, if a shop pays time and 
half for overtime it may charge 
1% times its regular charge for 
work done in overtime hours, 
providing this is agreeable to 
the customer. Under the same 
conditions, if it pays double time 
for overtime, it may charge 
double the regular hourly rate 
for overtime work. 

This method does not always 
work out well in practice, since it 

(See SERVICE, Page 8, Col. 5) __ 


Dealers Face Uncertain Year; 
Factories See Output Rise 


DETROIT.—Production of war 
materials by the automotive in- 
dustry during the past 12 months— 
almost double the 
dollar volume of 
war production 
achieved the pre- 
vious year— 
promises to _ in- 
crease still fur- 
ther in 1944 in 
response to the 
quickened tempo 
of Allied assaults 
on Axis defenses, 
according ta 
George Romney, 
managing direc- 
tor of the Automotive Council for 
War Production. 

Romney said that the index of 

(Continued on Page 16, Col. 4) 





George Romney 
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WASHINGTON. — “The automo- 
bile dealers of the United States, 
as I know their situation and their 
composite frame 
of mind, come to 
the beginning of 
another year with 
feeling of mingled 
encouragement 
and doubt,” Ray 
Chamberlain, ex- 
ecutive vice- 
president of Na- 
tional Automobile 
Dealers Assn., de- 
clared last week. 

“Looking back 
over the past two 
years I believe they have proved 
themselves to be a little short of 
miracle men. They have had just 

(Continued on Page 17, Col. 3) 





Ray Chamberlain 
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| Understanding Reported... 


Foremen End Walkout 
At Willow Run Plant 


DETROIT.—Striking members of 
the Foremen’s Assn. of America 
ended their two-day walkout at the 
Ford Willow Run bomber plant 
last week after a meeting between 
union and company officials. 

The’ strikers, who demanded 
recognition of the union, returned 
to work on the understanding that 
a temporary method of handling 
grievances would be worked out, 
according to W. Allen Nelson, 
president of the Ford Chapter of 
the FAA. Nelson said he was 
hopeful of working out a perma- 
nent satisfactory relationship. 

Company officials maintained 
that Ford could not recognize 
the union because the WLB does 
not. At the end of the second 
day of the strike, production had 
been cut 15 percent in sub- 
assemblies and 50 percent in the 
manufacturing division. 


Until last March, the union ap- 
peared well on the way toward 
recognition in automotive plants. 
At that time, 4 E. Wilson, ot 
dent of General Motors, testifie 

ey ; ‘ SERVING BOTH PLANES AND CARS before a House committee that 

Eorror’s Nore: This | se tne unionization of supervisory em- 
fourth in a series of articles dis- ployes would create “industrial 


cussing the postwar potentials chaos” and would hinder the war 
for automobile dealers. effort. 


By Robert M. Finlay On May 12, the NLRB ruled 
DETROIT. Designers see a as ae ban ee eee. 
= ime the een try- 
bright new world arising out of ing vainly to gain recognition 
this war, and they aren’t going to through the WLB. 
let the layout sh turn their The union insists that = AB 
dreams into nightmares. action was unreasonable, an 
The old dispute on auto dealer there were indications that pres- 
buildings, with layout experts on sure for recognition might be 
one side and the designers and brought on other automotive plants. 
architects on the other, doesn’t Foremen walked out at Willow 
wot = a —— iin Run after the ~~ = — com- 
Car eynolas jr., 0 mitteeman was docke or union 
Tjaarda Associates, points out that activity on company time, but it 
the layout expert “ ee — was —e by — that resent- 
knows best the job of laying ou ment ha een building up since 
an efficient a building, and he Nov. 5, when a saan aetna 
should be called in first. Then the ANOTHER WALKER SKETCH OF FUTURE tion agreement with the company 
architect i —. acta expired a = “< eee. ; 
George W. a day, will insure prosperity for|dark, rainy night over unknown| The UAW-CIO, dominant union 
designer, looks for a ee decades. And there is only one|territory. The standard procedure|in the industry, maintained a 
advance in buildings ry © | industry that can make the air car| for emergencies would be followed.| hands-off policy during the FAA 
world has a poe a commonplace vehicle of the|The driver would shift the rotor| strike. 
New ———. ” Pe s, d — world tomorrow. blades into the windmilling posi- : ‘ 
new ways of selling ye 7” ian Stanley Washburn jr., in an |tion for powerless descent. The WPB’s ee > si 
foresees an ——— _— t that article in the Elks Magazine | window would be rolled down and|_ Henry Ford and Alfre M. ~— 
mobile sales and serv it if ith | Which effectively answers those | the driver would pull a flare, peer-| Jt. chairman of General Motors 
will be a show in btn : a, who say the air car is imprac- |ing down for a clear spot to land.|Corp., received a personal request 
spaciousness and lightness tical, points out that the auto | If the driver were very unlucky| last week to establish labor-man- 
phasized. eniiie c-| industry has a nationwide net- |and came out of very low clouds agement committees in their plants 
While the Walker Ps pomeee tl work of dealers which could sell | directly over a patch of woods, the| “to improve morale and increase 
companying this — oe ee elf| the air cars and provide service |air car would settle into the tree production. : : 
fantastic, fe and Walker ms = fer them. tops, sheer off the rotor blades and Theodore K. Quinn, —— 
cautions—“Remember, a ox ake. Without that network of dealers|dent the car more or less. There| eta! of WPB's ssectedl i — 
traying what people wi : - “|it would take decades to market|would be no hospital bills, as the| drive, said in an editorial in “of 
ing about after the war, not neces-| 114 service the air car. With it,| forward speed would be nearly zero| Management News that lack o 


sarily what will be immediately”— : : li plant teamwork was substantially 
there are many hard-headed busi- 7 be done in a few years ae corm, Be about that of reaponaible for reported loafing on 


ness men who believe that a world Has Requirements The air car driver could walk| the job, slowdowns, slow-moving 


a ae see = neg And further, the auto industry is|@way from the accident, while the operations and general indifference. 

caaete tae umers. at present up to its ears in the driver of a standard auto which 

P They point to the conflict be-| aircraft business. It has the know-| fan off the road would probably be 
, 2 how, the tools, the vision, the|im worse shape. 


i ici akin 
re ee tek gogo Ree pa dealers, the salesmen, the service. Returns to Buildings ; 
creating more jobs to provide pros- And if the going is tough for aj On the subject of buildings, 
perity few years, what could nurse the| Walker says that the war has given 
“New Product Needed air car along in its infancy better] research in new materials a mighty 

“We must develop new things to than the auto? impetus, and builders have been 
produce,” Alfred P. Sloan jr., The other day Henry Ford an-|forced to take a more aggressive 
chairman of General Motors Corp.,|mounced that the Ford company | attitude. 
said in presenting the challenge of would take up the option on Wil- More than anything else, Walker 
jobs to the Second War Congress low Run bomber plant after the| believes, the new aggressive atti- 
of American Industry under the] War, to make transport planes. But/tude of builders will help bring 
sponsorship of the National Assn. already the military has 15,000) about a modern world. The build- 
of Manufacturers. transport planes, many of them|/er, he says, has resisted new de- 
The air car, that dream which| readily convertible to peacetime| signs in the past because they 
will be at home in the air and on|transports. That is 30 times as|entailed new ideas in construction 
the ground may be the new prod-|™any as were needed to handle} with which he was not familiar. 
uct which like the auto of another|Prewar U. S. air travel. They upset his construction meth- 
, : And what kind of a market|0dS, and so he discouraged new 
would that leave for the huge| designs by setting a high price on 
Willow Run plant, with its tre-| construction. 
mendous production capacity, in But under pressure of war, the 
the transport field? Could it be| builder has learned new methods 
that the real market would be the| of construction and, in addition, 
family air car? he has a vast reservoir of work- 












Designers Look at the Auto Dealer 


Big Advance Seen in Buildings; Sales and Service 
Network May Give Air Car a Boost 


















































So long as industrialists make no 
move to set up machinery for such 
teamwork, he said, “it is useless to 
place the blame elsewhere.” The 
editorial was entitled, “Please Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Sloan.” 


Prompt replies were issued by 
Ford and GM, in which both 
pointed to the production records 
of their companies as denials of 
the charge they were slowing pro- 
duction. It was indicated that their 
present policies would be followed 
unchanged. 


Sloan said that GM was proud 
of its war effort, while Ford of- 
ficials branded the labor-manage- 
ment program a political vehicle 
which would give unions a repre- 
sentation of 100 percent of labor 
and an additional 50 percent of 
management. 


Earlier, Quinn revealed that 
labor-management committees had 
been established in 3,503 war plants 
throughout the nation. 

* * «* 


Income Book 
Nash - Kelvinator is distributing 
to every employe a 1944 edition of, 
Your Hidden Treasure, a book de- 
signed to provide employes with a 
detailed record of their income, 
their taxes, and other deductions, 
and to explain the significance of 
these financial items. The 60-page 




















































































































60,000th Cun Barrel 


Built by Chrysler 


DETROIT. — Last week em- 
ployes of the Chrysler Corp. 
Bofors gun-barrel arsenal gave 
President K. T. Keller, for a 
1943 Christmas present, the 
60,000th 40 MM barrel which 
they have made since some of 
them presented Keller with the 
first two Chrysler-built barrels 
on Dec. 24, 1941. 


Chrysler Corp. is said to be 
the nation’s largest producer of 
Bofors 40 MM antiaircraft guns. 


































book includes a complete house- 
hold expense form and space for, 
maintaining an entire year’s fam- 
ily budget. 


* * * 


* * * 
Employes Honored 

Packard honored 148 employes 
week who had just completed 10 
years of continuous service. The 
traditional gift of a gold watch 
was replaced this year with a 
certificate redeemable after the 
war when the company can again 
secure watches from the maker, 
now engaged in war production. 

ea * * 





Big Business 
The Flint CIO Council has pur 
chased the twelve-story Industrial 
Bank Building for $100,000. The 
UAW’’s recreational and education- 
al activities will be expanded as 
a result. 


























* * * 


He’s the Boss 


The right of an employer to be 
the sole judge in determining the 
qualifications of a _ supervisory 
worker was upheld last week b 
a WLB arbitrator at Paterson, 
N. J., in a dispute between the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. and 
the UAW. 




























* * * 
Firings Upheld 
Discharge of seven employes of 
the Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, afte 
a series of four strikes last sum- 
mer, was upheld by the regional 
WLB. 






























Use of Road Funds 
To Aid Aviation Urged 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C— 


Diversion of highway funds to 
finance airport construction and 













* * * 


Big Bonus 





































, oe In discussing the ifs and buts | ers trained in new ways of doing Bonuses averaging $2,250 an em- 
state aviation control temarie || of the air car, Washburn says | things. VALVE INSERTS ‘shrunk in’ by| ploye have been distributed by 
oo neaiaiee g here last that it must be cheap, easy to Greater use of glass and trans-| Dodge Deepfreeze. From the lower} Lincoln Electric Co., the Cleveland 








operate and safe, and he points | parent plastics may make future| outlet of this unique conversion of 
out that the auto has not only |dealer showrooms and_ service|a standard Deepfreeze unit just ef- 
fathered mass production which | shops lighter, and the ease with| fected and installed, valve inserts 
cuts down cost, but has raised a | which the new materials are mold-|are shrunk for proper fitting in 
mechanically conditioned genera- |ed may make for more pleasing| exhaust valve holes of motor cylin- 
tion to which gadgets hold no | designs. Some in the building field| der block. From a revolving hopper 
mysteries. believe there is a possibility of|at the top, the inserts are fed 
As for safety, Washburn says|molded plastic roofs, bringing|through the freezing unit, and 
that the air car could be as safe| added beauty and lightness. through two tracks into and 
as an automobile. For example, he} The future car itself may bring|emerge at 120 degrees below zero, 
presents the worst possible set of| some changes for dealers, Walker} Fahrenheit, shrunk by two thou- 
circumstances—engine failure on a| (See DESIGNERS, Page 17, Col. 5) sandths of an inch. 


plant noted for its incentive sys- 


week of the North Carolina plan 


Aeronautics Commission. 

Mayor Jerome B. Flora sug- 
gested that, until air traffic ex- 
pands sufficiently to provide its 
own funds, that the highway 
revenue be used to construct 
aviation guides and airports in 
areas unable financially to pro- 
vide this type of help them- 
selves. 







“Dealers Tell Me,”’ by John O. Munn 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 

















To Press Early 


Due to the Christmas holiday, 
this issue of Automotive News 
went to press Thursday, Dec. 23. 
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addressed to John O. 








EALERS are giving a lot of 
thought as to how to avoid 
aving the question, “How much 
more will you allow for my used 
car?” constitute such a deciding 
factor in their business after the 
war. All dealers have _ been 
plagued with this question in the 
past. Some of them have done a 
pretty good job in overcoming the 
obstacle, and I am sure many 
more will succeed in overcoming it 
in the future. The whole trouble 
lies in the fact that many dealers 
have operated merely as an agent 
for some manufacturer, rather 
than for what they really are— 
purveyors of satisfactory motor 
car transportation. 

Before the war, automobile 
dealers regularly sold more 
dollars’ worth of merchandise 
than any other group of mer- 
chants except grocery and meat 
markets. The car dealer is the 
biggest customer of the finance 
companies. The sale of his mer- 
chandise increased the business 
of all oil companies millions of 
dollars a year. He kept more 
people employed than the auto- 
mobile factories themselves. He 
had more money invested in 
equipment and tools to keep cars 
running than the factories had to 
build them. He rebuilt and sold 
twice as many used cars in a 
year as the factories made new 
ones. His operations played an 
indispensable part in bestowing 
on humanity the priceless bless- 
ings of motor car transportation. 
* * * 


Dealer Blamed 


For Situation 

IEW dealers, however, took the 

trouble to interpret their busi- 

ness. in terms of “customer bene- 
fits,” and promotion activity was 
centered entirely on the sale of 
new cars. Therefore, in practically 
every prospective sale, he was 
faced with the question: “How 
much for my old car?” because, 
through his own fault, he was 
looked upon merely as an agent for 
some manufacturer, rather than as 
an important merchant in his own 
community. He allowed his func- 
tion in this trade to become ac- 
cepted as a commonplace, routine 
activity—a mere link in the fac- 
tory’s chain of distribution. 

He did nothing to promote his 
own importance in the scheme of 
things. His contribution to the 
life and progress of the country 
was therefore minimized.: He did 
little to gain public acceptance 
for his own operations. He hid 
behind the tradename of the car 
he sold. The emphasis was 
always ‘on the car—both his own 
emphasis and the emphasis of 
the -factories that spent twenty 
million dollars a year in adver- 
tising their products. The dealer 
was billed a share of this ex - 
penditure, and that emphasis on 
the trade name of the car, in 
which he collaborated voluntarily 
or under pressure, automatically 
put him into vicious competition 
rather than lifting him above it. 

* cd a 































Inarticulate 


In Most Cases 
E makes of cars that have 
lived through the years have 
always been lavishly advertised. 
They had public acceptance to the 
nth degree. They could be, and 
were, successfully sold through 
almost any type of dealer outlet— 
good or bad. The responsibility of 
the dealer was far from being the 
cashable asset that it ought to have 
become. This condition existed 
simply because automobile dealers 
in general never promoted them- 
selves as did merchants in other 
lines. 
_A good dealer has a wonderful 
story to tell. Where a car is 
purchased does make a lot of 
difference as :to the satisfaction 
the consumer: ultimately enjoys. 
But the dealer, as a rule, was 
so enthusiastic about his prod- 
uct that he was inarticulate 
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Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 











Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
» Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


when it came to telling his own 
story. 
* 


* * 


Reputation 


Built Up 

EALERS have been learning a 

lot during these war times, and 
are coming out of their self-imposed 
“dog-house” and doing some mark- 
ing of their own. They are auto- 
matically getting more acceptance 
now. Many a dealer is taking ad- 
vantage of this situation and doing 
some real promotion to so entrench 
himself in his market that his 
reputation will be more of a sales 
tool than the name of the car. 

Just now, dealers are not ad- 
vertising cars—they have none to 
sell. Neither are the factories 
asking the dealers to share in 
their advertising programs. This 
puts the dealer, who is promo- 
tion-minded, in a most excellent 
spot, because whatever promotion 
he does now features depart- 
ments and factors of his business 


that he entirely controls. 
* * * 


Always Ahead 


Of Average 
j ee dealers are going to be 
no less enthusiastic about new 
cars when they get them. But 
they appreciate that if they are 
going to avoid in the future 
that heart-breaking question “How 
much for my used car?,” they must 
sell themselves to the public to 
whom they eventually expect to 
sell their cars. The better the job 
a dealer does in implanting and 
vitalizing in the public mind the 
fact that he is a four-square opera- 
tor, and that he is the one who can 
and does deliver what the public 
really buys—satisfactory miles of 
transportation—the more_ secure 
and profitable will be his future. 
Dealers who maintained a con- 
sistent public relations program 
before the war, were already 
feeling its effect, by their own 
testimony. They had enough 
public acceptance so that no 
factory coercion was necessary, 
because they were always ahead 
(Continued on Page 27, Col. 1) 





Flowers Namrick, manager,}| 
Hugh Critz Motor Co. (Ford),| 
Greenwood, Miss., started out in| 
1918 with the Hupmobile and Jor- 
dan. Like so many of his fellow 
dealers, he has had so much fun 
buying and selling cars that he 
never developed a hobby. Just now 
he is getting a kick out of life by 
furnishing essential transportation 
to farmers and others in North 
Mississippi. . . . George B. Kopf, 
Toledo, O. has been a Chevrolet 
dealer since 1918. Got a thrill out 
of his business after Pearl Harbor 
by canvassing the nearby and east- 
ern coast markets for used cars. 
Adding to his satisfaction was the 
fact that all of this business was 


done with cash on _ the line, 
whether individual or dealer. 

* * * 
Stanley Horner (Buick), of 


Washington, D. C., probably has as 
large an acquaintance with fellow 
dealers as any other living in- 
dividual. He was president of 
NADA for two years, vice-president 
for two and a half years, and he 
was on the road almost constantly 
making dealer meetings. His motto 
is to “have a little fun each day 
as you go along because you never 
know when you are going to check 
out.” ... Clellan Forsythe (Dodge), 
Syracuse, N. Y., started in business 
in 1928. Always active in civic and 
industry affairs, he is at present 
a member of the Syracuse Common 


| Council. 
7 


Shadwell Bowyer (Packard- | 


 - 


Willys), Phoenix, Ariz., was born) 
in London. Started as a dealer in| 
1913. Has been a NADA vice-presi- 
dent for five years, and his war 








Just Among Dealers 





DOING BUSINESS like a house- 
afire in an ex-fire house, is Ports- 
mouth Motor Mart, Pontiac dealer 
in Portsmouth, N. H. Earl Elsea, 
owner, is one of the many Pontiac 
dealers covering all of his fixed 
expense with service profits. He 
has been in the former fire house 
since 1913, denies that his me- 
chanics slide down the pole when 
@ customer arrives. 


Harris Heads 
Mass. Dealers 


NEWTON, Mass.—At a directors’ 
meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Automobile Dealers Assn., Lyle F. 
Harris, of L. F. Harris, Inc., Wor- 
cester, was elected president to fill 
the unexpired term of Ralph D. 
Jones, who resigned. 

John R. Cahill, of Newton Motor 
Sales, Newton, was elected vice- 
president, filling Harris’ place. 


Growing Fast 


2-Month-Old Va. Group 
Has 321 Members 
RICHMOND, Va.—Two months 
after its founding, the Automotive 
Trade Assn. of Virginia has 321 
members out of the 625 dealers in 
the state, it was revealed last week. 
After Jan. 1, the association will 
begin acting on the applications 
for membership from finance, job- 
ber, oil and insurance firms. 


activity at present is local admin- 
istrator of ODT. 
” * * 

A. B. Smith (Chevrolet), Port- 
land, Ore., tells a story on himself 
that will remind some oldtimers of 
their own early experiences. Back 
in 1913 he sold a farmer in Ven- 
tura, Calif., a Kissel Kar sedan, 
with the understanding that he 
drive the farmer and his wife to 
San Francisco in the new car. All 
went well until they were going 
through the big trees in the Santa 
Cruz Forest Reserve, when a mo- 
torcycle policeman stopped and 
arrested him for speeding in a 
National Park. The speed limit 
was 15 miles and A.B. was driving 
21. A.B. apologized and the officer 
put his pencil and book back into 
his pocket. But A.B. continued the 
conversation, with the result that 
the officer again brought out his 
pencil and book and assessed A.B. 
10 dollars bail money. This ex- 
perience taught A.B. a lesson that 
has stuck with him ever since— 
that of knowing when you have 
made a sale and when to pass the 
order book and pencil to your 
prospect. 

Ss £* @ 

Donald J. Piper, founder of the 
Piper Motor Co., Franklin, N. H., 
has been promoted to the rank of 
captain in the Transportation Of- 
fice of the United States Army. He 
is stationed in England. 


Dealer Party 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The _ Central 
Chevrolet Co. held its annual Christ- 
mas dinner at Hotel Jefferson. Robert 
Clarke, president of the company, was 
toastmaster and presented bonus 
checks to 48 employes. The employes 
presented Clarke a $100 War Bond. 
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Telegrams Sent to Congress... 


Tenn. Dealers Protest 
Used-Car Proposal 


NASHVILLE. — The Tennessee 
Automobile Dealers Assn. in ses- 
sion here last week voted to tele- 
graph OPA and Tennessee con- 
gressional members, expressing op- 
position to any vote to place used 
cars under rationing and price 
ceilings. 

Harry F. McCool, Chattanooga, 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers are R. F. McClure, 
Bristol; Ralph Nichols, Nashville; 
Cc. E. Hutton, Memphis; B. A. 
Morton, Knoxville, vice presidents; 
H. G. Roberts, Dyersburg, treas- 
urer; John Ross Scott, Chatta- 
nooga, secretary. 

Gov. Printice Cooper in his ad- 
dress at the banquet session said 
that the state is planning a post- 
war road program under which 
$15,000,000 would be spent. He said 
the state had on hand about $7,- 
000,000 and he expected to set aside 
$500,000 a month until the $15,000,- 
000 was reached. 

William G. Power, personal rep- 
resentative of W. E. Holler, sales 
manager for Chevrolet, also spoke 
at the meeting. 

The board of directors elected 
is as follows: C. E. Hutton, 
Memphis; B. A. Morton, Knox- 
ville; Ralph Nichols, Nashville; 
R. F. McClure, Bristol. New board 
members are Will Pryor, Memphis; 
J. A. Ayers, Chattanooga; Frank 
Riggs, Athens; Marshall Cook, 
Franklin; W. L. Kittrell, Hohen- 


wald. 
Hull, 


S. D. Dealers 
Oppose Ceiling 
On Used Cars 


MITCHELL, S. D.—Opposition to 
any used-car price ceiling unless at 
least 30 days’ advance notice is 
given was expressed in a resolution 
adopted by the South Dakota Mo- 
tor Trades Assn. at its annual 
meeting here. 

The resolution also asserted that 
in case a ceiling is imposed, used 
cars should be rationed and sold by 
licensed dealers in order to pre- 
vent a black market. 

H. I. Tufty, of Sioux Falls, was 
elected president to succeed R. D. 
Albaugh, of Winner. Also named 
were: Vice-president,.E. R. Judy, 
of Aberdeen; secretary, Richard M. 
Peace, of Huron; treasurer, Bruce 
D. Urquhart of Huron, and direc- 
tors, John Maheh, of Pierre, Leo 
Rozum, of Mitchell, Leo Schirber, 
of Mobridge, Forest Frie, of Brook- 
ings, C. E. Murray, of Rapid City, 
Mike Pfeifer, of Yankton and Al- 
baugh. J. J. Verschoor, of Mit- 
chell, was named director for the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 


Memphis, was 


Rochester Auto Dealers 


Choose Their Officers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
Officers of the Rochester Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Assn. who will serve 
until the annual election late next 
spring are: 

Loren J. Bonenblust, of Bonen- 
blust & Buckman Inc., president; 
Anthony R. Ralph, vice-president; 
Edward J. Horton, treasurer; 
Edward C. Schoen, secretary; and 
Edwin J. Mott, Maynard W. Hall- 
man and Sheldon E. Bancroft, 
directors. 





Pontiac Dealers Report 


Near-Peak Labor Sales 


PONTIAC. — Pontiac dealers 
made enough customer labor 
sales during October to break 
all previous records with the 
exception of November, 1941, ac- 
cording to Earl M. Taber, acting 
general service manager for 
Pontiac. 

This was the eighth consecu- 
tive month in which all Pontiac 
labor sales records for that 
month have been broken, Taber 
said. He added that it is be- 
lieved likely that November 


sales will top the all-time record 
of November, 1941. 





elected to represent Tennessee on 
the board of directors of the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 


The following were elected to a 
postwar planning committee: Hor- 
ace Hull, Memphis; B. A. Morton, 
Knoxville; Emmett Newton, Chat- 
tanooga; and John Tune, Nashville. 


Members of legislative committee 
are Charles Polfe jr., Nashville; 
J. F. Frazier and Sandy Moore, 
also of Nashville. 


Vancouver Assn. 
Is Expanded to 


Cover Province 


VANCOUVER. — Development of 
the Vancouver Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. into a provincewide body 
was launched at a recent meeting 
here. In the past the Vancouver 
association has been the only large 
organized body of dealers in the 
province, sending the only dele- 
gates to the Canadian Federation 
of Automobile Dealers. Under the 
new plan British Columbia dele- 
gates to the central body will rep- 
resent the entire province. 


Howard F. Moore, general man- 
ager of the Canadian Federation of 
Automobile Dealers, and Emil 
Dubois, president, both attended 
the Vancouver meeting and pre- 
sented details of the national 
body’s activities. The meeting also 
was attended by dealers from 
points throughout British Colum- 
bia. 

In his review of the automotive 
industry, Moore stressed the fact 
that many things found satisfac- 
tory during recent years would re- 
quire drastic change as soon as 
peace came. 


One of the most important of 
these changes, he stated, would 
likely be the control of credit and 
credit systems planned to handle 
a much larger turnover of goods. 


Dubois outlined the manner in 
which federation officials had 
worked with government war de- 
partments in meeting emergencies. 


The automotive industry, he said, 
was the only section of the com- 
munity completely deprived of new 
civilian goods during the war and 
postwar expansion would require 
careful guidance. 

Chosen to the provincewide com- 
mittee were the following: J. A. 
Ferguson, Nelson, representing the 
Kootenays; Marshal McLeod, Chilli- 


wack, representing the Fraser 
Valley; E. Gillespie, Kamloops; 
George Randy, Prince George; 


Frank Hammond, Nanaimo, and 
W. Davies, Victoria. The Van- 
couver representative will be 
named soon. 


Omaha Dealers 


Elect Love 


OMAHA.—A. W. Love of the 
Midwest Olds-Cadillac Co. has been 
named (Nov. 14) president of the 
Omaha Automobile Trades Assn., 
succeeding T. J. O’Brien. 


Also named were vice-president, 
V. J. Burkhard of Burkhard Mo- 
tor Co.; secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
Campbell of Brandes-Campbell Mo- 
tor Co., and directors, J. V. Thorn- 


Canada Reports Decline 


In Financing of Cars 


MONTREAL. — Declines in the 
financing of new and used motor 
vehicles during September were 
reported last week by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Vehicles financed during the 
month totaled 3,359 units with a 
value of $1,326,361, 37 percent lower 
in number and 24 percent in value 
than the 5,350 vehicles financed for 
$1,751,084 in September, 1942. There 
were 83 new vehicles financed last 
month for $73,743. 

Cumulative figures for the first 
nine months of the year showed 
625 new motor vehicles financed, 
compared with 7,143 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 
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1944---Bend An Ear! 


S Old Man 1943 fades out of the picture with his 
memories of the aches and pains of wartime problems, 
we would like to suggest to that virile youngster, 1944, as 
he comes in toting his new bag of tricks, that he bring 
along with him some things which each division of the 
industry needs badly. Let’s hope that he has the vision 


and foresight which the passing year seemed to lack. 


MANUFACTURERS could use a concrete plan for reconver- 
sion to peacetime operation that would definitely set the 
pattern now as to government disposal of wartime plants 


and machinery, as well as termination of contracts. 


CAR DEALERS would appreciate a suppression of the 


attempt to saddle them with a used car price ceiling and 
could certainly use a few more good mechanics. 

TRUCK DEALERS could use an elimination of the used 
truck price ceiling, as well as the promised new truck 
production so that they would have vehicles to telieve our 
present crisis before a collapse in transportation arrives. 

SERVICE MANAGERS could use some good mechanics and 
an opportunity to replace worn-out essential maintenance 
tools and equipment. 

TRUCK OPERATORS could use an adequate supply of 
heavy-duty tires to keep them going, as well as some drivers 
that can stand the gaff of today’s operation. 

TIRE MAKERS could use some skilled tire builders and 
additional facilities, as well as a more bountiful supply 
of cord. 

JOBBERS could use some experienced parts men, as well 
as some good engine rebuilders. 

And ALL OF Us would appreciate an early victory in 
Europe—“On Earth Peace, Goodwill Toward Men’’—and an 
early resumption of the manufacture of cars and trucks. 


The Dam is Broken 


HE shortage of critical material, that up to now has 

prevented any manufacture of badly-needed civilian 
supplies, has begun to lessen—today copper, chrome and 
nickel is being freed for the truck manufacturing program, 
aluminum is beginning to run out of our ears and steel is 
beginning to pile up at the mills. 

The material dam seems to have broken—but manpower 
and facilities will still remain short for months in the 
automotive industry—at least until the present big military 
truck program is well along. 

With the cutting back of many ordnance orders, the 
lessening of top production in everything but aircraft and 
fighting boats, there is hope that even facilities and 
manpower may be available for at least a partial resumption 
of filling civilian needs before the end of 1944. 

If automobile production should be that close—and many 
executives close to the war production picture seem to 
think that it may be—Washington should begin to feed out 
some material to the industry at least for experimental 
and “mock-up” purposes. 


including annual Almanac 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering. —Webster’s New Inter- 
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At this time of year we are sup- 
posed to analyze our shortcomings 
and make some resolutions for the 
new year, most of which are liable 
to be broken before the end of the 



















first month. 

SOME Rather than 

NEW YEAR’S run that risk, I 

RESOLUTIONS 2™ setting down 

some easy-to- 

remember resolves which I not 

only fully expect to keep during 

the entire 365 days allotted, but I 

will be my own most severe critic 
if I fail: 

* * * 

1. No more “squawks” on ration- 
ing, inconveniences of traveling, 
shortage of beef or butter “until 
the boys come home!” One has 
only to see the recently-arrived 
official movies of our boys jumping 
out of rubber boats and wading 
ashore in the face of machine gun- 
ning and sniper’s bullets on the 
coral sands of God-forsaken Tarawa 
to realize how infinitesimal are the 
sacrifices we civilians at home are 
called upon to make. So help me, 
this is one I will keep! 

* * * 


2. For the duration to avoid any 
discussion of the high tax brackets 
into which all of us now are forced. 
Our country is involved in the most 
expensive war in the world’s his- 
tory, and we have undertaken to 
supply not only the men but the 
machines and supplies which will 
bring a speedy victory. To do this, 
it is obvious that every one of us is 
called upon to dig deeper than we 
ever thought would be possible. 
Once it is Over, we can begin 
governmental economizing. In the 
meantime, thank God for a system 
that puts the dollars in our pockets, 
even if we are forced to disgorge 
them almost immediately. It’s fun 
having the chips even if you can’t 
take ’em home! 

* * * 


3. To defend with everything I 
have, small though that total be, 
those things which I believe have 
made America what it is. For ex- 
ample, freedom of the press and 
free speech are my most cherished 
attributes of our democracy. They 
are being continually attacked and 
never more so than during the 
stress of war. Then those who 
would destroy it seek to becloud 
the issues and cover their real pur- 
pose by claiming the necessity of 
“military secrecy,” 99.44 percent of 
which is sheer and unadulterated 
“baloney.” I plead guilty to having 
remained silent on more than one 
occasion recently when I saw this 
principle attacked. I pledge myself 
never again to acquiesce for fear 
of loss of friends, reputation or 
financial gain! 

* * * 

4. Before 1944 is passed, we will 
have elected a President, and I 
resolve to give my vote and my 
support to that man who comes 
forward with the principles in 
which [I believe, irrespective of 
what party he represents on the 
ballot. We are all swayed by our 
emotions and our prejudices and 
this will, in fact, be the “year of 
decision.” The issues at stake, 
whether or not the war is over, 
will affect the destiny of this 
country for more years than I will 
be here and I shall hope to keep 
that thought uppermost! 

*- * * 


5. To do my own job better, not 
selfishly, but because my years 
have taught me that each of us is 
an important cog, no matter how 
insignificant in the great mecha- 
nism of life. To do it so that each 
day shall record some service to 
the industry we serve. With this 
job fulfilled, I will then continue 
to contribute part of my time and 
what little. energy or ability I 
possess to the worthwhile things in 
my community which will help 
make it a better place in which to 
live! 


* #* 


Easy resolutions to make and 
keep, you say. Well, we shall see, 
because I shall place this where I 
must read it daily. Of course, if, 
as you and I expect, the German 
collapse should come one of these 
days, I may relax on the first two, 
but the next three will then head 
my list for 1945. Until then, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


* 






























































Happy New Year 
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‘More Red Tape.......’ 


ressed in this column are those of 
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Gas, Tires 

Here are some of my reasons 
opposing the proposed OPA regu- 
lation on gas coupons and tire 
registrations: 

1. Some owners have the wrong 
tires on their cars now — dealers 
are not policemen; 

2. The new regulation makes red 
tape obligatory; dealers should be 
allowed to shift and mount tires 
without restriction. None will be 
wasted. Sales of tires by dealers 
should be rationed. 

3. When coupon books are re- 
newed (every three to six months) 
ration boards hold up the tire in- 
spection sheets for a long time. 
Dealers will have to hold cars dur- 
ing this period as unsaleable. 

4. Dealers can’t turn cars over 
quickly—must wait for some OPA 
board to dig up tire sheet and mail 
out gasoline coupon receipts. 

5. Oftentimes the buyer of a car 
will be punished for a fault of the 
previous owner—or a careless OPA 
office when papers are lost, etc. 

6. Tire numbers are often wrong 
on registration slips, either not 
legible or carelessly made out.— 
MICHIGAN DEALER. 


Report 

Would you please advise where 
I could get a copy of the recent 
report on Transportation made by 
the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search. This report is mentioned 
on page 22 of your Nov. 15 issue.— 
H. E. Sm, engineering, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. 

Epriror’s Note: The report was 
issued by the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research, Dupont 
Circle building, Washington, D.C. 


Surplus Goods 

We of course are interested in 
purchasing used Army and Navy 
motor vehicles, and would like if 
you could advise us to whom we 
could write so as to procure a list 
of the various Army Ordnance 
depots and Naval stations where 
such notices will be mailed from, 
for the purpose of our registering 
our name with them.—J. K. Noonan, 
Noonan Motor Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Will you please advise us whom 





























































to contact to bid and to try té 
purchase any used trucks for sale 
by the government. We do no 
seem to find this information in 
your column “Armies Sale of Used 
Vehicles Halted,” dated Nov. 22. 
Harry L. Price, president, General 
Truck & Equipment Co., Orland 
Fla. . 
Eprror’s Note: Contact should 
be made to the following: Pro- 
curement division, U. 8. Treasury 
Department, 10 Forsyth Street 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga., and The 
Commanding General, Fourth 
Service Command, Atlanta, Ga. 
Attention: Salvage Officer. 


Likes News 


We feel that any man in thg 
automobile business is not doin} 
justice to himself or his business 
that is not a subscriber to you 
paper where he can secure the 
news that pertains directly to him 
today, rather than securing it from 
other sources as it becomes too old 
to be of real value to him.—O. 
WILson, vice - president, Andrew 
Murphy & Son, Inc. (Chrysler 
Plymouth, Omaha. 


Cleaner 


Please refer to the Nov. 1, 1943, 
issue Of Automotive News, Page 1 
(819); in regard to the article in 
the “FOB Factory” section, Brass 
to Malleable to Gray Iron; w 
would like to know what alkali 
cleaner you are describing in this 
article. 


Please send us this information 
by return mail.—D. W. Curiste 
SEN, Chief draftsman, Young Radi- 
ator Co., Racine, Wis. 

Epiror’s Nots: The alkali clean- 
er mentioned in the Nov. 1 issue 
is known as Kolene and is sup- 
plied by the Kolene Corp., 315 
Boulevard building, Detroit, 2. 





Coming Even 


JANUABY 
25-26—Detroit (Statler). National Autc 
mobile Dealers Assn. annual meeting 
27-28—Chicago (Stevens). Annual meet- 
ing of National Council of Private 
Truck Owners. ~" 
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TO THE 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


OF AMERICA 


WHOSE WARTIME SERVICE TO MOTORISTS HAS 
BEEN THEIR GREATEST SERVICE IN HISTORY 


HE WAR has brought forth many distin- 
guished performances on the American home 
front. Foremost among these is certainly the im- 
pressive way that the automobile dealers of the 
nation have “‘carried on’’. . . since Pearl Harbor. 


In the face of one succession of difficulties after 
another .. . despite restrictions, rationings, and 
-all the other trying conditions of doing business 
during war—the motor car merchant has coura- 
geously remained at his post, to help keep the 
millions of essential automobiles rolling. And the 
job he has done at that post has lived up, in 
impressive fashion, to the finest traditions of 
America’s Number One peace-time industry. 


We at Oldsmobile are especially proud of the 


record of the dealers who represent America’s 


oldest motor car institution. When the war first 
came, we had confidence that the strength and 
stability, the character and quality of the Olds- 
mobile dealer body would quickly become 
evident “under fire.” What has happened dur- 


ing the past two years has more than justified 
that confidence. 


Oldsmobile dealers have proved themselves one 
of the “fightingest,” as well as most capable and 
resourceful groups of merchants serving the pro- 
duction front. They have met squarely and with 
a singular degree of success, every new war-born 
problem. And in so doing, they have made a 
vital contribution to the War Effort...in keeping 
the wheels of Victory rolling. 


As this year draws to a close, Oldsmobile takes 
the opportunity to pay tribute to the war-time 
services that Oldsmobile, and other automobile 
dealers, have performed for their country. 


Fortified with new experience in their work, new 
knowledge of their business, and new respect 
from their customers...these dealers can look for- 
ward with confidence to that future day when... 


“the lights go on again” in automobile show- 
rooms around the world! 


OLDS MOBILE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Federal Road Bil! Hit 


Resolution at Highway Parley Charges 
U. S. Would Pay Too Big a Share 


NEW YORK.—Urging further|called by the New York Joint 
study of “the needs of the federal} Legislative Committee on Inter- 
aid system of highways  before|state Cooperation and the Council 
proceeding with the consideration] of State Governments, was by a 
of any legislation,” the Ninth Re-| seven-to-three vote, with five states 
gional Conference on Highway and/not voting. Supporting the reso- 
Motor Vehicle Problems, held here | lution were New Hampshire, Rhode 
last week, criticized proposed legis-|Island, Connecticut, New York, 
lation authorizing a $3,000,000,000 | Pennsylvania, Virginia and Illinois, 
three-year federal postwar highway | while negative votes were cast by 
program, because of what was/delegates from Maine, Vermont, 
termed “an inequitable apportion-| and Delaware. Not voting were 
ment” of federal funds over state} delegates from New Jersey, Massa- 
funds. chusetts, Maryland, West Virginia 


This expression of sentiment | 4nd Ohio. 
through an adopted resolution 
was regarded as highly signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that 
most states have been making 
postwar plans on the basis of the 
pending federal bill. Any major 
change in the bill now before 
Congress would have a _  far- 
reaching effect on the highway 
and fiscal plans of most states. 
Also involved is the broad gen- 
eral issue of state vs. federal 
spending and control. 


Adoption of the resolution at 
the regional conference, which was 


New Method 
Saves Time for 


Studebaker 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—A saving 
of 40,000 man-hours a year in the 
production of vital Flying Fortress 
engines was announced last week 
by Studebaker Corp. 

The economy results from an 
application of shaving machines to 
a 15-tooth pinion gear which is 
carried in sets of 20 on each 
Wright-designed Cyclone. 

Important machine conservation 
and reduction in scrap is likewise 
reported for the revolutionary 
method. 






Pontiac Dealers Confer. . . 



































THIS TRIO MET as Pontiac resumed its dealer-factory meetings 
last week for a year-end summation and a forecast of the future. 
Left to right, A. A. (Butch) Martin, Pontiac’s Philadelphia zone man- 


The proposed program was out-| ager; R. M. Ware, Ware Brothers Motors Inc., Philadelphia, and 
Acting General Sales Manager Verne L. Murray. 


lined in detail in a printed report 
with accompanying graphs by 
Connecticut Highway Commission- 
er William J. Cox, who explained 
that House Bill 2426 and identical 
Senate Bill 971 represented the 
proposals sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Assn. of State Highway Of- 
ficials for a federal postwar pro- 
gram. Noting that the bills had 
been referred to the respective 
roads committees of the Senate 
and House, he said it was under- 
stood that hearings before the 
House committee would be held in 
January. The proposed legislation, 
he explained, would authorize a 
$3,000,000,000 three-year program, 
at the rate of $1,000,000,000 for 
each of three years following the 
war. ° 

Criticizing the proposed legisla- 
tion’s basis of apportionment to 
the states to the extent of “one- 
half on population, one-fourth on 
area and one-fourth on post road 
mileage,” Commissioner Cox said 
that while the framers of the 
legislation had made an attempt 
to modify the old formula “of 
weighing one-third to each of these 
factors,” in this modification “they 
made no attempt to take advantage 
of the large amount of factual in- 
formation now available regarding 
the road systems and road needs of 
the states.” 









AT PONTIAC dealer meeting, discussion between discussions took 
place. Left to right, L. L. Saks, Downtown Pontiac Co., St. Louis; 
Harvey Mack, Harvey Mack Pontiac, Detroit; Louis Boshara, West Side 
Pontiac Inc., Lakewood, O., and James Grier, Pontiac zone manager. 











According to George W. Bunner, 
general manager of the Studebaker 
aircraft engine parts plant here, a 
single worker on gear shavers can 
produce as many units as five on 
grinders, until now the conven- 
tional machine for shaping fin- 
ished aircraft engine gear teeth. 
Scrap has been all but eliminated 
by the fact that in-built precision 
of the shavers reduces the pos- 
sibility of human grinding errors. 

Bunner rated the machine saving 
as equally significant to production 
as fewer man-hours. Four pinion 
gear shavers have replaced 23 
generator-type grinders at the fac- 
tory. 

Because of metal distortion and 
varied design, Bunner does not 
foresee an immediate spread of 
shaving to all aircraft engine 
gears, at least not to the extent 
that the practice has been followed 
in automobile engines. He added, 
however, that experiments are con- 
tinuing. 


Eclipse-Pioneer 


Wins Citation 


TETERBORO, N. J.—For sus- 
tained performance in the develop- 
ment and production of vital air- 
craft precision equipment for the 
armed forces, the men and women 
of the Eclipse-Pioneer division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. here have 
been awarded the Army-Navy pro- 
duction star citation, Kenneth Mac- 
Grath, general manager, announced 
last week. 

The division won a_ previous 
Army-Navy E more than a year 
ago, MacGrath stated. 





English Car Firms See 


6-Month Reconversion 
WASHINGTON. — Mass pro- 
duction of automobiles in Eng- 
land will begin within six 
months after the end of the war, 
according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Eng- 
lish postwar models are expected || 
to be practically the same as 
those of 1939. All plants are 
now engaged in manufacturing 
war equipment, but they are 
said to be prepared to recon- 
vert to peace-time production 


rapidly. 































“Our reasonable aim should be 
to progress at a uniform rate, 
throughout the nation, in cor- 
recting our highway deficiencies,” 
he said, “and to correct, in the 
period under consideration, the 
same fraction of the deficiencies 
in one states as in another.” 
Urging the House committee to 

“sit down and draft a law which 
will actually meet the needs of all 
the states,” he said the proposed 
bill favors rural states. “The prob- 
lem facing us,” he added, “is break- 
ing the strangle-hold of traffic con- 
gestion in urban areas.” 

In assailing the bill’s proposed 
matching of funds on the basis of 
75 percent contribution by the 
federal government and 25 percent 
by the states, Commissioner Cox 
said: 

“I can see absolutely no sound 
reason why the federal government 
should, now or at any other time, 
be asked by highway Officials to 
shoulder three-fourths of the cost 
of building their roads. 

“An equal matching is required 
by wise economy. State officials are 
held more strictly accountable by 
the people of their states for the 
expenditure of state funds than 
they are for the expenditure of 
funds that come out of Washing- 
ton, for there is unreality about 
Washington money. People just do 
not realize money from Washing- 
ton costs anything.” 

“Otherwise,” he added, “the pro- 
posal has the appearance of being 
a dangerous extension of the trend, 
which is now so generally decried, 
of the states looking more and 
more to Washington as the source 
of all funds of public expenditure 
and Washington extending further 
and further its control over largely 
local matters.” 

In summarizing his opposition to 
the proposed federal legislation, 
the Connecticut commissioner said: 
“IT know of no surer way to pro- 
duce a splurge of road-building 
extravagance than to pass this bill, 
which puts unprecedently huge 
sums of federal money, with a 
minimum of. stabilizing state 
money, with a minimum of stabiliz- 
ing state money, into the states to 
which this federal money will be 
pretty much a gift.” 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 





DISCUSSING THE Chicago situation at the Pontiac postwar planning 
meeting are, left to right, George Nrogen of Irving Park Pontiac, 
Chicago; H. J. Klingler, general manager of Pontiac Motor division, and 


Charles R. Hearn of Charles R. 





Hearn Co., Chicago. 


Halleck Reassures Dealers 


On Surplus Goods Sale 


PHILADELPHIA. — Expressing 
“unalterable opposition” to the cur- 
rent plan of “dumping surplus war 
goods into the Procurement de- 
partment and selling them in hit- 
and-miss fashion to the first 
speculator who comes along,” Con- 
gressman Charles A. Halleck de- 
clared last week that the logical 
place for such goods to go, between 
the end of the war and the time 
production is resumed, is “to the 
dealers who have nothing to sell.” 


A guest speaker at the annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Assn., Halleck 
said the problem of disposal of 
surplus war goods is on its way 
to solution and credited the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Assn. 
with playing an important role 
in forwarding progressive think- 
ing along this line. 

The session was alsO marked by 
election of officers and directors 
and talks by William H. Greist, 
state rationing officer, and Alfred 
H. Williams, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 


Halleck advised dealers to stop 
worrying about war goods that are 
now being sold. “Generally speak- 
ing,” he said, “the quantities are 
not large and, particularly in the 
case of the automotive materials, I 
understand a good deal of the 
stuff offered belongs in the junk 
class. 


“IT think you can rest assured 
that either legislation or an 
executive order, giving you the 
kind of protection that you want, 
will be in force by the time large 
quantities of surplus materials 
are on the market.” 

Automobile dealers, as do other 
groups, suffer as a body because 
of the “sharp practices” of a small 

minority, Halleck asserted. Em- 
phasizing the cooperation from 
most dealers in carrying out the 


“There have been isolated in- 
stances, however, where dealers— 
and I am glad to say that it has 
been only a few—have resorted to 
questionable tactics in the handling 
of frozen cars.” 


Halleck spoke his mind frankly 
on Other issues facing the trade. 
On used car price ceilings, he 
said: “My impression is that if the 
used truck ceiling had not been 
such a wretched failure, you might 
have had a used car price ceiling 
before now. The OPA boys, many 
of whom have been very hot for a 
used car price ceiling, have been 
able to explain away many of the 
objections to it, except the major 
one. That is, that substantially the 
ceiling plan proposed for used cars 
has not worked in the case of 
trucks. 


Halleck cautioned dealers 
against losing their friendship in 
Washington. “You have today in 
the nation’s capital the high re- 
gard of most public men and a 
splendid reputation for square 
dealing,” he said. “This has been 
extremely helpful to you in the 
past and it can be helpful to you 
in the future. Do not, under any 
circumstances, either individually 
or collectively, do anything to 
tarnish that record.” 


Officers elected by PATA were 
Martin Bury, president; Ray Con- 
neborn, vice president; R. E. Nit- 
tinger, treasurer, and E. J. Ronan, 
secretary. All but Sonneborn were 
reelected. New members of the 
board of directors named were E. 
Bauer, T. Daly and J. E. Wol- 
fington. 


Awards of merit “for consistent 
work throughout the year to fur- 
ther the interests of the dealers” 
were presented by Bury to Herman 
Grehm, Thomas Martindale, Earl 
Powell, A. A. Martin, Walter 
Townsend and Wolfington. 


tee bare Act, he said: 








Gasoline 


(Continued from Page 1) 


342,000 gallons)—down 2,000 bar- 
rels per day. 


District 5 (West Coast)—134,000 
barrels per day (5,628,000 gallons)— 
down 1,000 barrels per day. 


Total supply for all five districts 
amounts to 1,117,000 barrels per 
day, as compared with 1,160,000 
available through October, No- 
vember and December, 1943. The 
total maximum automotive gaso- 
line production at the present time 
is 1,800,000 barrels per day, of 
which 600,000 barrels go directly to 
the military. This certification rep- 
resents therefore virtually all the 
remaining gasoline there is. 


Certifications for the last quar- 
ter of 1943, by districts, were: 
District 1, 379,000; District 2, 467,- 
000; District 3, 145,000; District 4, 
34,000; District 5, 135,000 barrels 
per day. 

Calling attention to the im- 
portance of adhering to the care- 
fully established certifications, 
Deputy Administrator Davies wrote 
to the OPA, which is charged with 
coupon evaluation and distribution 
to handle this allocation, empha- 
sizing the importance of holding 
consumption of automotive gaso- 
line to the limits of the amounts 
certified. 


He said that, particularly, as 
respects District Five (Pacific 
Coast) holding of consumption to 
the levels of the amounts certified 
for that area “is absolutely es- 
sential if we are to avoid depriv- 
ing the military force of gasoline 
needed to wage war in the Pacific 
area.” 































































Tax Catcher 
Use of Gas Substitutes 


Brings Revision 
WASHINGTON.—What may be 
termed the “modernization” of 
gasoline taxes is now under way 
in some of the states, according to 
fiscal experts here. 


Reason given is the appearance 
on streets and highways of vehi- 
cles burning fuels other than 
gasoline. 


Two states, Missouri and Indiana, 
it is said, have repealed their 
motor fuel tax laws and enacted 
new ones while two others, Iowa 
and New Hampshire, have re- 
enacted their present laws with 
important modifications. 

The revised statutes take into 
consideration the use of diesel oil 
and similar fuels. 

The local tax experts believe that 
many other states will follow suit. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 






Court Upholds OPA 


In Suspension Case 

NEW YORK.—OPA’s right to 
issue “suspension orders” 
against dealers who violate ra- 
tioning regulations has been up- 
held here (Dec. 9) by Federal 
District Court Judge Simon H. 
Rifkind, who noted that in pre- 
vious rulings on the same sub- 
ject two judges in other federal 
jurisdictions had taken the op- 
posite view and nullified sus- 
pension orders, while a third 
had upheld one. 

Judge Rifkind’s decision was 
in a case in which Michael 
Panteleo, trading as the Park- 
side Service Station in the 
Bronx, moved for an injunction 
against carrying out an OPA 
order directing him to sell no 
gasoline for a 30-day suspension 
period. 

“I have no doubt,” the court 
said in denying the motion, 
“that the power to allocate a 
ration must n include 
the power to withhold or refuse 
an allocation. Were the suspen- 
sion order called a reduction of 
ration, it would more clearly 
appear that it was an inevitable 
incident of rationing. Every ra- 
tion board in the country with- 
holds that which it does not 
grant. The mere fact that the 
Office of Price Administration 
has surrounded suspension 
orders with the terminology, 
procedure and form of quasi- 
judicial proceedings does not 
change their inherent char- 
acter.” 
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_ of the pessimistically figure-minded tell us that 
by the time the war is over our national debt will 
pale total $250,000,000,000. 

They further calculate that every mother’s son of us, 
including the new-born, will face the future bearing a 
personal share in that debt of $1,851.85 — and with 
that they heave a deep sigh. 


Well, brother, as they say on Broadway, “that ain’t 
hay” — neither is it something to make us curl up and 
send word for the pallbearers. 


You wouldn’t think much of a young fellow in Amer- 
ica who didn’t have tucked away in his head the idea 
that he was going to have a house, a shop of his own, 
and a motorcar or two before he is through — any one 
of which makes that inherited “nut” look silly. 


The plain fact is, we need to reorient ourselves in the 
new world that’s looming. We need to lift our sights 
and, by boosting our personal quota, get our share of 
that national debt down to digestible size. 


There’s a lot to getting things in perspective — only 30 
‘years ago this country thought it was riding a boom 
tide on an income of considerably fewer billions than 
marked the low point of the recent depression. 


So look up and on, now, instead of back. You will see 
before America and her people the greatest prosperity 
ever, fertilized by our new capacities, new materials, 
new techniques, and on all world fronts the greatest 
sampling campaign on modern goods and equipment 
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that less advantaged folks have ever seen. 


You can see, too, that at the end of this war America 
will stand as England stood at the close of the Napo- 
leonic era, with the largest industrial plant, the largest 
navy, the largest merchant marine in the world — not 
to mention our predominant air facilities. 


Hearst Newspapers believe that with these as a 
starter, the drive and energy of our people can realize 
benefits for the world and America greater than the 
timid dare dream, and so believing take their place in 
the forefront of the coming advance. 


They have done that before, over many years and on 
many a mission, to such good effect that the nearly 
5,000,000 families they reach hold them in special 
regard, Thus: 
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If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trustworthy 
editorial counsel they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser with 
an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


HISTORICAL FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Fighting in the first rank on the side of the people, and for their interests, is no new thing for Hearst Newspapers. From 
the days of their beginning, they have made Americanism their creed, and how well they have served it is shown by the 
long roster of causes they have championed, of which these are a few examples: 


It was Hearst Newspapers that led the 
fight for the All-American Panama Canal. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that backed 
Billy Mitchell and the cause of air power. world. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that opposed 
the peacetime destruction of American battle- 
ships. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that fought 





the good fight for Woman's Suffrage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that cham- 
pioned U.S. having the largest Navy in the 


It was Hearst Newspapers that over dec- 
ades ceaselessly warned of the danger of Japan. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that sponsored 
the Hearst Rifle Shoot for national preparedness. 


Itwas Hearst Newspapers that relentlessly 
have combated the narcotic evil in America. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that exposed 
the perils to free institutions of grade labeling, 
communism, bureaucratic controls anda host of 
other encroachments, and it will be Hearst 
Newspapers that continue to crusade for a 
greater America during and after the war. 


HEARST T NI EWS PAPERS 
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Serving the American People— their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 


Evening 
Evening 


Sunday 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 


Morning and Evening 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


Morning and Sunday 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
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AIRCRAFT NEWS 


Pre-Flight Students Get 
Ahead of Teachers 


By Charles Evans 
MORE THAN A QUARTER of a million high school 
boys and girls are studying regular courses in school prepar- 
ing for life in the approaching air age. Recently they 
showed indications of getting ahead of their teachers, when 
4 percent of them passed examinations for which they 
had never been trained. §£ ¢—————______—_—_- 

When the first program for 
training civilian pilots by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
was proposed in 1939, Robert H. 
Hinckley, then Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Air, said that he 
believed training college students 
to fly was beginning “wrong end 
to” and that the proper method 
would be to introduce aviation 
courses into grade and high 
schools, and so lead students to a 
basic knowledge of the airplane, its 
effect upon a changing world, and 
its impact upon their personal 
lives. 

National Aeronautic Assn. award- 
ed the Brewer Trophy to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Dec. 
17 for “outstanding contribution to 
the air education of Youth in 
America,” in recognition of this 
pre-flight education program. 

+ a ok 


going along smoothly, turning out 
pilots in the largest quantity the 
world has ever seen, Hinckley re- 
turned to his plan for introducing 
aviation studies in the lower 
grades. He called in Dr. Ben Wood, 
of Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and several other edu- 
cators to get their suggestions. 

The result was a research com- 
mittee that rapidly turned into 
@ practical working committee, 
and within 120 days, suggested 
courses were outlined, a set of 
10 textbooks prepared for stu- 
dents, five source books for 
teachers, and three manuals for 
teachers were written and on 
the presses. This “Air-Age Edu- 
cation Series” was described as 
“an integrated series of books 
to implement an air-age educa- 
tional program.” 

The educators became “circuit 
riders” flying over the country and 
telling state boards of education, 
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LIKE THE SKELETON of a giant prehistoric monster, this mockup 
of a military helicopter is taking shape in the engineering laboratories 


of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


From this wooden dummy will be made the 


jigs, fixtures and sectional design tools necessary to mass-produce 
other “live” helicopters, which Nash-Kelvinator has a contract to 


build for the Army Air Forces. 


Army Expert Says Helicopters 
Ready for Commercial Use 


DETROIT.—The commercial type 
of helicopter, with capacity of from 
12 to 14 passengers, is ready and 


Deepfreeze 


Speeds Dodge 


Training Aid 
To Defense 

IN 1939 AND 1940, however, 
when the experimental program of 


pilot training and the first courses 
authorized by Congress were con- 







others of what was offered. 
* cs + 


Experiment 
Shows Progress 


municipal school authorities and 





ducted, there was an imminence of 
war which dictated the production 
of pilots. The original reason for 
the training of boys and girls with 
federal money was solely to bolster 
an aviation industry that had never 
moved into second gear. More 
pilots, the originators reasoned, 
would mean more general business 
at airports, and airplane factories. 
The CAA was moving toward one 
of its principal duties, that of 
“promoting” civil aviation. 

By the time the Japs attacked 
at Pearl Harbor, more than 65,000 
pilots had been trained, and a 
third of the volunteers in the 
military air forces at that time, 
were boys who had been taught 
to fly at civilian schools, work- 
ing under contract with the CAA. 

It was not long until all the 
training facilities of all the civilian 

contractors were occupied in giv- 
ing training only to prospective 
fighter pilots, and the girls, repre- 
senting a tenth of the flying classes 
at each university, were excluded 
from the training. (In all, 2,500 
girls were taught to fly.) This was 
against the best advice of aviation 
enthusiasts, however, who knew 
that women make excellent flight 
and ground instructors, as they 
have amply proved since then. 

* * * 

















IN THE SUMMER of 1942, nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges 
were urged to institute courses for 
instructors in aviation subjects, 
and the pilot-training program and 
the education program were 
brought together by opening the 
ground school courses in the col- 
leges and universities giving pilot 
training to elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. 

Ten thousand of these teachers 
took this instruction and, in the 
fall, began teaching general avia- 
tion subjects. By the end of 1942, 
approximately 14,000 of the 28,000 
high schools of the country had 
installed these courses, and an 
estimated 250,000 boys and girls 


are now enrolled in these classes. 
x * * 


In Contrast 


To Nazis 

THE WHOLE PROGRAM of 
aviation education is a beautiful 
example of the American way of 
doing things, and the Germans 
have obligingly provided a perfect 

contrast in the method they used. 
In Germany, aviation education 
was decreed. The announcement 
of its institution began: 

“In my decree of Nov. 17, 1934 
(as published Dec. 30, 1939), I 
have called attention to the im- 
portance of cultivating and pro- 
moting air-mindedness in schools 
and universities to the end of 
securing a supply of recruits for 
all branches of the young field of 
aviation, be it for scientific, tech- 
nical, practical or flying activi- 
ties.” 

Throughout, the Nazis stressed 
“order.” In contrast, the “circuit 
riders” of the CAA told the assem- 
bled educators the courses were 
ready as suggested material, the 
books were available from a com- 
mercial publisher, and any school 
could teach or not teach aviation 


as its directors preferred. 
* * oe 


State Paid 


For Training 

“IN SCHOOL inspections,” said 
the Nazis, “the execution of this 
decree is to be paid attention to. 
Mention thereof shall be made in 


Teaching Students 


In Lower Grades 
AS SOON as this program was 













x RES, Mars? the records. All measures taken 
wD om ate Ah and results reached are to be re- 
ety A Ne ported to me by Oct. 1, 1940.” 

Dike TEI, “The war that was forced upon 


us,” said the decree of Herr Rust, 
the Reichminister fur Missen- 
schaft, Erziehung and Volks- 
bildung, “has documented the 
importance of our Air Force.” | 


GRANULATED TENITE pellets 
used by the Army Air Forces to 
blast carbon from pistons. A 
charge of 50 or 60 pounds of granu- 
lated pellets is placed in a sand- 
blasting unit. The pistons are in- 
serted through openings below the | 
glass window. 


The Germans provided for care- 
ful selection of those students who} 
showed promise, and their further 
technical training was at the ex- 





Production 


DETROIT.—Conversion of a 
standard Deepfreeze unit to the 
freezing of steel valve inserts to 
shrink them so they fit into motor 
cylinder blocks has just been ef- 
fected by Dodge and the apparatus 
installed on the production line at 
Dodge main plant. 

The conversion of the unit was 
directed by Fred Glassford, special 
representative to the division’s vice 
president and general manager. 
Glassford also was active in the 
development in 1932 of the use of 
the dry ice system of freezing in- 
serts. 

This new method of chilling is 
declared to be the most economical 
devised to date—much cheaper and 
simpler than the use of dry ice and 
better than liquid air. 

Chrysler moreover was the first 
maker of passenger cars to use 
hard heat-resisting alloy valve in- 
serts (since 1932) and has never 
changed that policy. Since then the 
practice of freezing valve inserts 
has been adopted extensively by 
motor manufacturers. 

This new departure is of material 
interest to the average motorist, 
inasmuch as proper use of the 
valve inserts obviates the necessity 
of costly valve grinding. The valve 
Opens some 2,000 times a minute 
at high speeds and exerts a 60 
pound ‘hammer’ blow. Consequently 
the cast-iron seats used up to the 
time of the Chrysler innovation 
pounded down into the cylinder 
block of the car and made im- 
perative the grinding of the valves 
about every 10,000 miles or less. 


pense of the state. The decree out- 
lined courses in great detail from 
Grade 6 through college. 

* * « 


Ground School 


Studies First 

THE U. S. aviation education 
program is continued by the CAA 
under the direction of Bruce Uthus. 
His staff is kept busy by inquiries 
from high schools, and in recom- 
mending practical ideas for labora- 
tory and classroom instruction to 
all the schools engaged. 

The CAA conducted one experi- 
ment in giving high school boys 
actual flight instruction. An ex- 
perimental group of 10 in each of 
21 high schools were taught to 
fly, and their progress and apti- 
tude studies by research experts. 
They learned as rapidly and as 
well as older people, but there 
was a noticeable tendency to 
slight the ground school in favor 
of the flying. 

One definite result of this test 
has been the recommendation that, 
where free flying courses are open- 


ed to high school boys, they should | 


be required to earn them by show- 
ing superiority 
studies prior to flight. 


in ground school | 


waiting for peacetime use, Col. H. 
F. Gregory, the Army’s top heli- 
copter expert, from Wright Field, 
said here last week. 


But the helicopter for the priv- 
ate user is much farther away— 
probably 10 years away, Col. Greg- 
ory predicted, with lots of engi- 
neering work to be done, but he is 
convinced that we are on the way 
to making its operation virtually 
automatic. 

“The simplicity of operation 
needed for general use may get 
down to pushing a button to take 
off, pushing a button to cruise, and 
pushing a button to land,” Col. 
Gregory said. “It won’t be here 
tomorrow, but it’s possible.” 





Nash Constructs 
Devices of Scrap 


To Free Lathes 


DETROIT. — Making several 
polishing fixtures built from scrap 
materials, including old pieces of 
pipe, do the job of six huge engine 
lathes sounds like a wartime day 
dream, but that is what Nash- 
Kelvinator engineers recently did, 
freeing heavy lathes worth $30,000 
in the Grand Rapids plant. 

Company engineers were advised 
that three big turret lathes used 
in sanding and polishing propeller 
hubs, plus three others on order, 
were urgently needed for jobs in 
war plants. They immediately set 
out to find a substitute. 

The substitute sanding and 
polishing fixtures were made al- 
most entirely of scrap materials. 
Although Nash-Kelvinator manu- 
factures Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers requiring extremely fine 
standards of shape and balancing, 
the simple new polishing jack fix- 
tures are able to match the job 
formerly done on the valuable 
lathes, and the hand fixtures are 
easier to control. 






’ ‘ Sal ist whee 4 


Service 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is not easy to determine exactly 
which hours in a work week are to 
be considered as overtime hours. 
For example, some shops now work 
one hour longer for five days of 
the week and remain open three 
hours longer on Saturday. Under 
these conditions it is obvious that 
many jobs that were started in 
regular hours will need some part 
of the overtime period for their 
completion. OPA recognizes that 
this makes the pricing of overtime 
work extremely difficult, particu- 
larly so when it also involves se- 
curing permission from the cus- 
tomer before the extra charge is 
made. 


To overcome these difficulties 
and at the same time to permit 
these establishments to absorb 
the additional costs, a second 
method is permitted. 


Under the second method, an up- 
ward adjustment of the regular 
customer’s hourly charge may be 
made in an amount that approxi- 
mately represents the additional 
overtime cost. Where this method 
is used, all jobs are priced on the 
same basis during the full 48 hours 
of the work week, and each cus- 
tomer, by paying slightly higher 
prices, absorbs his share of the 
extra cost. The amounts that may 
be added are as follows: 


Where overtime is paid for at 1% 
times the regular rate, shops with 
customers’ hourly charges under 
$1.75, may increase the hourly rate 
by five cents. Those whose hourly 
charges range from $1.75 to $3.49 
may increase the hourly rate by 
10 cents. Those whose hourly 
charges are $3.50 or more may in- 
crease the hourly rate by 15 cents. 


In exceptional cases, where the 
eight hours of overtime are paid 
for at double the regular rate, 
permissible increases are 10 
cents on hourly charges below 
$1.75, 20 cents on charges from 
$1.75 to $3.49, and 30 cents on 
charges of $3.50 or more. 


A shop must choose one or the 
other of the two methods for all 
work done within a 48-hour week, 
and cannot use both for that 
period. However, it may use the 
second method for 48 hours, and 
the first method for any additional 
overtime hours beyond 48. This has 
been permitted, OPA explained, be- 
cause overtime work done in any 
period beyond 48 hours is usually 
of an emergency nature, and the 
customer would normally expect to 
pay for it on that basis. 

Supplementary Service Regula- 
tion No. 21 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 165—Services—ef- 
fective Dec. 27, 1943. 

+ ” 7 











OPA Interprets Rules 


On Parts Sales 
WASHINGTON.—Prior to March, 
1942, many dealers had marked up 
their parts prices and were per- 
mitted to continue to charge the 
marked up prices under General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 
MPR-453 created some doubt as 
to the position of such dealers. It 
was clear that they were required 
to charge no more than list price 
on retail sales. A previous in- 


(See SERVICE, Page 26, Col. 4) 





FOREST AKERS (right), vice-president of sales for Dodge, discusses 
postwar plans with San Francisco distributor J. E. French. Akers, 
shown at a meeting held for Northern California Dodge dealers and 


distributors, conducted other dealer meetings in Seattle, Portland and 
Los Angeles before returning to Detroit. 
the firm’s war-production activities, but stressed the importance of 


The Dodge executive outlined 


‘rapid reconversion once the need for war materiel has ended. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


@@ Ou, government is striving to bring home to the American people 


the growing international importance of FOOD... 
and we should do everything possible to further that public understanding. 
My article in The American Magazine . . .‘Can We Let Them Starve?’ 


| hope will make for a deeper national appreciation of our many food problems among 


millions of thoughtful devon” y 
pele Sy DIRECTOR GENERAL OF UNITED NATIONS 
- Bomme, RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
MAGAZINE 


WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO SAY... 
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Road Funds for Roads... 


1944 Progress Expected 
In Anti-Diversion Fight 


NEW YORK.—While the outlook 
is not entire'y favorable, the pros- 
pects for further progress of the 
movement to curb highway fund 
diversion appear generally bright 
for 1944. 

Two states, Maine and Washing- 
ton, already are scheduled, as a 
result of action by 1943 legisla- 
tures, to hold referendums at next 
fall’s general election on consti- 
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West Virginia, Kansas, Missouri, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 


Since none of the states holding 
regular legislative sessions in 1944 
have such amendments, anti- 
diversion forces may be expected 
to press their case on those fronts. 
States holding regular 1944 sessions 


left to right, William Snethkamp, 


PHILADELPHIA.—Rationing of 
automobiles is almost a certainty 
after the war “until production be- 
gins to catch up with demand,” 
Martin Bury, president, told the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. last week. 

Discussing conclusions regarding 


NEW YORK.—John J. Donahue, 
production superintendent of the 
cell 


fuel department of United 
States Rubber Co. 
at Detroit, has 
been transferred 


to the company’s 


tutional amendments outlawing the | include Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
unrelated purposes. Rhode Island, Virginia, and South 
Such referendums have not here-| Carolina. There were Advance in- 
tofore been defeated in a single, dications that diversion would be 
issues, with the result that Maine: states, New York and New Jersey. 
and Washington are oe to ae | Initial avpreval was. given an 
added to the list of states already anti-diversion amendment by the 
tion for highway funds. Soe the issue to go before the voters if 
14, these states are Iowa. Oregon. aiso approved by the 1944 legisla- 
j tive session. The New York amend- 
Wi o e 
illys Position state’s regular two-cent gasoline 
tax and not to two one-cent emer- 
gency levies on gasoline. 
Canaday Says also was given initial avproval in 
TOLEDO.—Postwar prospects of , Pennsylvania in 1943, with avproval 
Willys-Overland Motors have been of another legislative session re- 
strengthening in working capital! decided by the electorate. No regu- 
position, Ward M. Canaday, newly lar session will be held in Penn- 
elected president, said last week in | sylvania until 1945, however. 
dividual stockholders. ' confronted with the task of draw- 
Canaday reported that the com-/| ing up a new state constitution, as 
pany has approximately $200,000,- | directed by the electorate of that 
and said that operating economies | the proposals receiving heavy ad- 
had been instituted which are en-; vance support would abolish all 
abling Willys to effect large sav-' dedicated funds, including the state 
contracts under highly competitive perennial diversion of highway 
conditions. : funds would be possible. While 
“The policy of Willys-Overland anti-diversion forces were prepar- 
stockholders, “will continue to be constitutional restriction against 
directed toward production of the diversion, the pre-session outlook 
Jeep and the Jeep engine which for their hopes was not bright. 
toward improving the efficiency Of .occions as are called in 1944 will 
our aircraft ee which ad a, for the most part be restricted to 
plying aluminum forgings an emergency measures. 
ing volume. I feel certain that the 
broadening of our experience = 
i fields of armamen 
production. Wi ; Fisk Production 
ance to us in producing products 
some day for civilian markets.” ' 
In commenting on the postwar 
ticipated a large public demand for 
a lightweight economical automo- , 
bile which would provide a maxi- 


diversion of automotive taxes t0| sissippi, New Jersey, New York, 
instance where they were clear cut | a live issue in at least two of these 
having such constitutional protec- 1943 New York Legislature, with 

ment would avply onlv to that 
Strengthened, 

An anti-diversion amendment 
greatly enhanced by a steady | quired before the matter can be 
a personal letter addressed to in- New Jersey’s 1944 Legislature is 
000 in unfilled orders on its books state in the last election. One of 
ings to the government on its war highway fund, with the result that 
until the war is won,” he told jing to counter with a proposal for 
the company developed and also) gy.4, special state legislative 
craft assemblies in ever increas- a eee 

‘Donahue Heads 
production will be of great assist- 
period, Canaday said that he an- 
mum of transportation at low cost. 


He pointed out that the engineer- Fisk tire plant|the postwar era which, he said, 
ing staff of the company had per- at Chicopee Falls,| he reached after careful research, 
formed a remarkable job in utiliz- Mass., where he|Bury reported that the concensus 


in Washington is that the German 
phase of the war will be over by 
the early summer of 1944—and 
possibly much sooner. 

And though he conceded that 
the Japs may continue fighting 
six to 12 months after that, Bury 
asserted that the end of the 
European war “will immediately 
cause industrial and economic 
changes nationally and particu- 
larly on the Eastern Seaboard. 
He listed these “probabilities” 

when Germany calls it quits: 
“Gasoline will be much more 
plentiful in the East, but the tire 


ing and adapting a large number 
of the standard parts of the pre- 
war passenger car in developing 
the Jeep and said that the repu-- 
tation which the company had | 
achieved as the builder of the: 
famous scout car would be of great John Denshes 
value in the postwar era. { 

Canaday told stockholders that 
in his opinion the aftermath of the , 
war, “while bringing sorrow to 
many homes, will also bring back 
millions of determined young men 
who will be well trained to shoulder 
responsibilities and meet the hard 
problems of the readjustment pe- 


will be superin- 
tendent in charge 
of tire production, 
it was announced 
last week by 
J. W. McGovern, 
general manager 
of the United 
States Rubber Co.’s tire division. 

Donahue started with the com- 
pany in 1915 in the Providence 
plant, and in 1922 went to the 
rubber company’s Hartford (Conn.) 
plant as foreman. In 1929 Donahue 
was transferredto the Detroit plant 
as general foreman of the tire de- 





riod.” partment, where he subsequently situation will remain tight through 
He said that “American manu-|hecame superintendent in charge|most of 1944. : “ti 

facturers with their industrial of fuel cell production. “Consequently, mileage rationing 
‘know-how’ will have an oe i ase may continue 7 - — 
tunity to help establish world peace eriod, But fuel oil and other 
on a eauee "basis by contributing Weyburne Heads S apeieate shortages should dis- 
to economic betterment in all - ‘ appear.” . 

lands.” Bendix Unit The shift from ‘war to peace pro- 


require six to nine 
months in most large industries, 
he predicted, adding that “this 
will cause a slight recession, with 
much temporary idleness of fac- 
tories and workers. After that, 
inflation will be a real problem, 
with capitak goods and consumer 
goods manufacturing and demand 
at an all-time high level. 

“So,” continued Bury, “expect 
a postwar continuation of price 
ceilings and controls, and prob- 
ably limited rationing. Rationing 
of automobiles is almost a cer- 
tainty after the war.” 

He forecast a decline in the 
strength and power of labor unions 
from their 1943 peak and a decline 
in “public sympathy for the cause 


duction will 


TROY, N. Y.—Frederic C. Wey- 
burne, a veteran of 17 years in the 
fields of brake and brake-lining 
manufacture, sales and service, has 
been named general manager of 
the Marshall-Eclipse division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. here, it was 
announced last week by Ernest R. 
Breech, president. 

He succeeds Furber Marshall, 
who resigned to become president 
of the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O. 

Weyburne has been with Bendix 
since the company pioneered four- 
wheel brakes in the 1920s. 


Texas Finance Group 


Elects Steadman 


AUSTIN, Tex.—J. H. Steadman, 
Houston, was elected president of 
the Texas Assn. of Automobile 
Finance companies at the sixth 
annual business session here last 
week. Elected to serve with Stead- 
man were James S. Key, Odessa, 
vice president and Oakley Davis, 
Austin, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve with 
these officers were Fred Wirth, San 
Antonio; J. L. Head, Harlingen; 
Dr. F. L. Young, Greenville; U. R. 
Groom, Brownwood; Byron Clark, 
Dallas; J. E. Goodell, El Paso; and 
A. B. Burton, Kerrville. 








You get the best results in our 
Classified Section, inside back cover. 
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Dealer in War Work .. . 

























MORE THAN half a million dollars worth of war materials a year, 
is the schedule of “Big Ed” Snethkamp, large Chrysler dealer in Detroit. 
Here are four lathes and a number of other tools that are constantly 
kept busy in what once was a showroom. 


IN A HUDDLE on war production at Snethkamp’s Detroit shop are, 


general superintendent; Ed Sneth- 


kamp, the “big boss,” and Howard Chartrand, expediter. 


|Bury Discusses Outlook 
For Car Dealers in 1944 


of unionization,” although 
rates will remain high.” 


Turning to the automobile of the 
future, Bury asserted that “it will 
be 1947, 1948 or 1949 before you 
will have radical new automobile 
designs. But by then, plastics, new 
light metals, small efficient mo- 
tors and other changes will revolu- 
tionize motoring habits and 
probably dealer merchandising 
methods.” 


The government, he said, will 
continue “to control broad eco- 
nomic policies, but free enterprise 
and individual initiative will be 
encouraged to speed the conversion 
to peacetime production and pros- 
perity.” 


“wage 


Mystery Car 


Yanks Capture Plymouth 
In New Guinea Battle 


DETROIT.—Deep mystery sur- 
rounds just how it go there, but the 
joy of riding in a real, honest-to- 
goodness American-built pleasure 
car is loudly attested to by Staff 
Sgt. Kenneth Schooley, USA, and 
his men who captured it from the 
Nips while fighting in New Guinea. 


Curiosity as to the car’s history 
prompted the men to secure the 
motor and serial numbers which 
they sent to Joseph E. Bayne, gen- 
eral sales manager of Plymouth. 
The files indicated that the car had 
been sold by a dealer on the island 
of Guam, but there the trail ended. 


Schooley’s service company came 
uper the car, a 1941 Plymouth 
deluxe sedan, bearing the rising 
sun insignia, while in pursuit of a 
group of Japanese ‘invincibles.’ 

Deluxe is, of course, a relative 
term; in this case the sedan top 
had been so punctured by Ameri- 
can bullets that it had to be re- 
moved. The motor was in excel- 
lent condition, despite having a few 
large caliber bullet dents. 


Virginia and part of Kentucky, 
territory formerly covered by Guy 
Fiber, who is at present working’ 
out of the Detroit office. 


the states of North and South 
Carolina, 
bama and parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


Pennsylvania Rubber 
Promotes Struthers 


sales manager, Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co., announced last week ap- 
pointment of T. D. Struthers, fac 
tory 
manager of the company’s New 
York branch in New York City! 
and the appointment of T. F. 
Newlin as factory zone branc 
manager. 


life-time experience in tire selling 
and management. 
to Pennsylvania from the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


the current, 
stay in business now! 


|Canada Is Facing 
Dearth of Tires 
For 18 Months 


TORONTO.—There will be a 
dearth of tires for the next 18 
months to two years, but during 
that period there should be steady 
improvement, R. C. Berkinshaw, 
president of Polymer Corp., Sarnia, 
Ont., told members of the Automo- 
tive Transport Assn. of Ontario at 
their seventeenth annual meeting 
here. 


“The public today,” he said, “is 
keenly rubber conscious—yes, tire 
conscious—but it is not yet as tire- 
care-conscious as it should or will 
have to be. This change must be 
brought about quickly or the syn- 
thetic rubber now going on wheels 
will fail to give anything like its 
full mileage possibilities. One of 
the greatest battles in the history 
of the industry is rapidly being 
won, but much of the fruits of 
that victory can be thrown away 
by thoughtless and careless drivers. 


“The plants at Sarnia, which are 
fast coming into production, should 
be operating at full capacity in the 
early part of 1944, representing a 
capital investment of nearly 
$50,000,000.” 


OPA Limited 


On Suspensions 


WASHINGTON.—Gasoline price 
violations in sales other than to 
consumer furnish no basis for sus- 
pension of sales of gasoline under 
Office of Price Administration’s 
authority to ration gasoline, OPA 
said last week. 

Talbot Smith, OPA hearing ad- 
ministrator, so held in reversing 
an OPA order prohibiting the Oil 
Well and All’s Well Corp., and the 
Kooms Transportation Co., Inc., of 
Rockville Center, Long Island, 
from dealing in gasoline. The pro- 
ceedings against the corporations 
were dismissed. 

The OPA enforcement depart- 
ment had recommended the dis- 
missal of the proceedings because 
the OPA rationing department had 
pointed out that the transactions 
were not covered by General Ra- 
tion Order 8 which sets up prohibi- 
tions for rationing violations. The 
interpretation turned upon the 
limiting language of the War Pro- 
duction Board directive delegating 
gasoline rationing authority to 
OPA. 


Timken Adds 3 
To Regional Staff 


DETROIT.—Working in close 
cooperation with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in presenting 
its nationwide conservation pro- 
gram to operators of motor ve- 
hicles, Timken-Detroit Axle Co. has 
recently enlarged its field force b 
adding three new regional man- 
agers to its motor transport co- 
Operative seivice department. 

Hal D. Sparks takes over the 
New En;land states, territory 
formerly handled by H. A. Schnei- 
der jr.. who has joined Timken’s 
service department. 

E. E. Siegrist will cover Michi- 
gan, Ohio, the western portions of 
New York and Pennsylvania, West 






















































































































W. H. Lindley will shortly cover 


Georgia, Florida, Ala- 





JEANNETTE, Pa.—R. B. Cave 


zone branch manager, as 


Struthers takes to New York a 


Newlin comes 
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fish to swim against 
a good dealer to 
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“This laboratory is dedicated to un- 
locking the vast storehouse of nature, 
to the enlargement of life thereby, 
and so to the service of man. We have 
come far in this world, far enough to 

know there are great other worlds of 

knowledge yet to explore. We have , 
only begun to learn; the best is yet — 
to come.” 


SSENTIAL as has been the contribution of rubber 
E to the automotive industry in the past, develop- 
ments now taking place in the great new Goodyear 
Research Laboratory insure it an even greater 


importance after victory. 


New types of synthetic rubber and rubber-like 
plastics produced there for special war duties are 
not only taking the place of rubber in many usages, 
but are performing others impossible to nature’s 
product. Many of these have special qualities that 


will appeal to the engineers of tomorrow’s cars. 


Among them is our oil-resistant synthetic rubber 


Chemigum that successfully contains high-test aro- 
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How many Rubber Parts will Postwar Cars have? 


matic gasolines without deterioration. There are 
other synthetics that remain flexible and pliant at 
temperatures as low as 60° F. below zero; others 
that have high resistance to flame and do not support 


combustion. 


Then there is Plioform, a cyclized rubber or rubber 
derivative now used in bullet-puncture-sealing fuel 
cells, that has possibilities as a superior shell for 


gasoline tanks. 


These are but few of the new wonders originating in 
this headquarters of rubber science — 
developments that give forceful mean- 


ing to the proud legend inscribed above 





its doors — “The best is yet to come.” 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 









Chemigum, (pronounced Kem-e-gum), Plioform -T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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WASHINGTON. — If America’s 
vital highway transportation is to 
be kept functioning in the war ef- 
fort, new vehicles, tires and ade- 
quate replacement parts must be 
supplied—and promptly. 

That was the high point of the 
transportation report of the Special 
Senate (Truman) committee in- 
vestigating the national defense 
program, a brief of which was 
presented in Automotive News last 
week. 

In general, the report is a 
splendid document and is pre- 
sented in greater detail this week 
since in no uncertain terms it 
makes clear—and tells why—the 
nation has about reached its 
limit on its prewar transporta- 
tion reserves. 

Particularly does it emphasize 
that replacement programs must 
be launched immediately if a dis- 
astrous collapse of our national 
transportation system is to be 
averted. 

While the committee found that 
the system generally “is essentially 
sound” and “has performed an 
almost unnoticed but indispensable 
service to our war effort,” it recom- 
mended “constant and adequate at- 
tention” to transportation needs 
and stated: “Motor transport has 
grown into our economic life in 
such a manner that our entire na- 
tional effort depends upon the 
soundness and vigor of these art- 
eries of commerce.” 

Specific recommendations for 
wartime motor transportation in- 
clude: 

1 Adequate production of mainte- 
nance parts for automobiles, 
taxicabs and light trucks. 

Immediate action on a “real- 

istic program” of tire produc- 

tion and conservation involving 








































AT A MEETING in Detroit to launch the Air Scout program of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Left to right, C. J. Carlson (Chicago), 
regional Scout executive: James T. Wilson (Kenosha), director of 
Nash-Kelvinator; P. W. Litchfield, chairman of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and George W. Mason, president of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


Elliott Says Sales Personnel 
Will Need New Training 


MONTREAL—Sales manage- 
ments of the postwar world should 
be prepared to take advantage of 
the appetite for training and pro- 
motion now being inspired by war 
activities, as well as recent prog- 
ress in improving selection and 
training methods, K. B. Elliott, 
vice-president in charge of sales 
for Studebaker, told a group of 
business executives here. 


The session, tenth in a lecture 
series on “Canada in the Markets 
of Tomorrow,” was sponsored by 
the McGill School of Commerce 
and the Advertising and Sales 
Executives club of Montreal. 


“During the last few years,” 
Elliott said, “The Army, the Navy, 
and the war production industries 
have proved conclusively that 
thorough training can help greatly 
in assuring greater dependability 
and uniformity of action. Modern 
methods of selecting and training 
production workers have been do- 
ing things to our industries that 
have already profoundly affected 
the economy of both Canada and 
the United States. Billions of 
dollars worth of war plants have 
been built and manned by men 
and women who would have sworn 
a few months ago that they didn’t 
have a trace of mechanical apti- 
tude in their makeups. 


“And not only have the millions 
of young men in our armed forces 
become accustomed to the idea of 
scientific assignment to square or 
round holes, by the various apti- 
tude classifications, but they have 
also become accustomed to think 
of training, both as the fighting 
man’s best form of life insurance 
and as the best stepping stone 
towards promotion. 


Elliott pictured a greater need 
for training of sales representa- 
tives as an aftermath of the cur- 
rent “seller’s market,” in which 
costs have been subordinated to 
problems of supply and ration 
points. He continued: 

“This is such a bad preparation 
for postwar selling that, through- 
out the whole chain of distribution, 
industry had better be thinking— 


and acting—now to bring about the 
reconversion of personalities, as 
well as the reconversion of plants. 
We need to reinoculate sales people 
with a selling attitude towards cus- 
tomers. 


“A large part of the overall sales 
personnel problem that most sales 
managers will have to face has to 
do with the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility not only for taking 
every precaution to assure a sell- 
ing attitude on the part of his own 
field organization, but also for 
helping reconvert retail sales 
people from seller’s market to buy- 
er’s market attitudes. 


“What is dene, during the next 
few months, about all these things 
down at the sharp tip of the busi- 
ness wedge—where factory repre- 
sentatives or retail sales people 
bring each business into final con- 
tact with its ultimate consumers— 
may well make or break its post- 
war outlook.” 

At the outset of his talk Elliott 
expressed the belief that the sales 
management job after the war will 
show marked development in at 
least four respects. These he listed 
as follows: 


“1. A general widening in scape. 

“2. A broad advance in the field 
of selecting, training, supervising 
and compensating salesmen. 

“3. Substantial improvement in 
the opportunities for salesmen be- 
cause of better sales management 
and progress in the field of se- 
lection, training, and compensa- 
tion; with a much more construc- 
tive attitude toward selection and 
training on the part of both sales 
management and sales personnel. 

“4. A change in the character of 
the literature of sales management 
in the direction of less flam- 
boyancy and more realistic treat- 
ment of the subject matter.” 


scrutiny of military and lend-lease 

demands. 

Immediate action to insure 
earliest availability of truck 
replacement parts. 

4 All possible speed in production 
of new trucks for civilian use. 
Consideration of increasing the 
speed limit for trucks and 

buses from 35 to 40 miles per hour. 

While dealing with all forms of 
national transportation — railways, 
waterways, highways and air lines 
—the highlights of the report on 
automobiles, trucks, buses, mainte- 
mance and repair parts, and tires, 
follow: 

AUTOMOBILES 

“There are nearly 25,000,000 auto- 
mobiles registered in the United 
States. More than any other na- 
tion, we have become dependent 
upon the automobile and the high- 
way systems for passenger trans- 
portation. The amount of automo- 
bile traffic has been drastically 
curtailed through the tire and gas- 
oline rationing programs and 
through the shortages of repair 
parts and repair facilities, this cur- 
tailment has been reflected in the 
increased volume of traffic handled 
by public transport agencies. It is 
extremely difficult to assess and 
analyze accurately the importance 
of traveling by automobile in de- 
grees of essentiality 

e location of plants and 
dwellings in the past 25 years has 
been made in reliance upon the 
availability of this form of trans- 
portation. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely doubtful that the public 
transportation agencies, even if 
they had an excess capacity, 
which they do not, could serve 
any substantial portion of the 
employes now going to and from 
work in their own cars. 

“The automobile parts shortage 
is particularly dangerous because 
the older vehicles, needing repair, 
are widely owned among farmers 
and war workers, who are most 


dependent upon automobile trans- 
portation. 


New Packard Distributor 


DENVER.—The Packard Denver Co., 
new distributor for Colorado and sur- 
rounding states, has established sales- 
rooms and maintenance quarters here 
at 210 15th St., it was announced last 
week by Roy S. Drotleff, general 
manager. 








EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily 
service to these important Mexican cities. 


Trucks 

“The volume of traffic carried by 
the for-hire trucking industry is 
relatively small compared to that 
handled by the railroads, measured 
in ton-miles. The ton-mile stand- 
ard, however, does not accurately 
reflect the relative service rendered 
by trucks and railroads because 
the average truck haul is much 
shorter than the average rail haul. 

“Although in some c of 
w ' haulage, rail and trucks com- 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 2. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Collapse of Transportation Held Near 


Truman Report Warns of Perils of New Vehicles, Tires, 
Adequate Parts Aren’t Provided at Once 





pete, trucks render an essentially 
different service, being more 
adaptable to the short, rapid 
shipment of relatively smaller 
lots and furnishing a store-door 
delivery. Approximately 54,000 
communities in the United States 
have no rail service at all. In 
many others, rail service is so 
slow and infrequent that it is 
suitable only for the movement 
of heavy freight and has to be 
supplemented by trucks to han- 
dle light freight on fast sched- 
ules. 

“In addition, trucks in a very 
real sense form a part of the con- 
veyor belt of industry in conveying 
parts in process and components 
from one factory to another in the 
mass production of military and 
civilian goods. During the past 20 
years, some factories have been lo- 
cated with respect to raw mate- 
rials and markets for finished 
products in reliance upon the truck 
in such a way that operations 
would be hampered and, in some 
cases, made impossible if truck 
transportation were not available. 

Repair Parts 

“It is obvious that in providing 
for essential motor transport, the 
maintenance, of existing vehicles is 
of prime importance. Due to lack 
of new vehicles, we are using our 
old ones much beyond their normal 
life based upon peacetime stand- 
ards, when it was the practice to 
turn in used equipment for new at 
frequent intervals. 


“This has multiplied the need for 
replacement and repair parts be- 
cause of the fact that with the 
increased mileage of the vehicle, 
more extensive and more serious 
repairs are required. At the same 
time, inventories of parts have be- 
come depleted. The shortage of re- 
placement parts was further aggra- 
vated by a vigorous scrap drive 
instituted by the War Production 
Board in 1942 which resulted in 
approximately 4,000,000 motor vehi- 
cles in the nation’s junk yards be- 
ing broken up and shipped to the 
steel mills. A tremendous number 
of serviceable parts, which in nor- 
mal times would have been fed 
back into the motor-transport sys- 
tem, were destroyed and the civil- 
ian market was deprived of these 
reserves. 

“Until the summer of 1948, pur- 
chases for military use were be- 
ing made from _ commercial 
stocks of parts. A study made by 
the War Production Board re- 
vealed that during the first nine 
months of 1942 military pur- 
chases accounted for 14 percent 
of total sales of parts. The Army 
had now improved its ability to 
supply parts through tis depots 
and had prohibited military pur- 
chase of parts from civilian 
stocks except in cases of emer- 
gency. 

“The committee believes that a 
production program’ should be 
scheduled as a whole, rather than 
piecemeal, in order to include sub- 
stantially all items that are af- 
fected by it. It should be realis- 
tically planned, based on facts 
rather than guesses, so that those 
depending on it will not be misled 
by actual production falling be- 

hind schedule. However, the com- 
mittee is disturbed that so much 
time must now be consumed pre- 
paring forms, conducting surveys, 
and devising a program when the 
replacement parts situation is daily 
becoming more acute. 
New Trucks 

“Just as in the case of railroads, 
there has been a tendency to think 
that somehow our truck transpor- 
tation industry will be able to get 
along with little or no new equip- 
ment, and that the facilities for 
making such new equipment can 
be diverted indefinitely to the man- 
ufacture of war equipment. In the 


case of trucks, this tendency has 
been even more pronounced than 
that in the case of railroads. 
the same time, limited supplies of 
gasoline, particularly in the East, 
and the shortage of tires, has led 
to the assumption that wherever 


At 


possible transportation by truck 


should be eliminated in favor of 
transportation by rail. ... 

“A program was approved by the} 
War Production Board for produc- | 
tion, during the last half of 1943, | s 
7,500 heavy trucks, 5,610 commer- engineer. 
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cial trailers and 1,600 attachmen 
third axles, together with an ap 
propriate number of bodies. Some 
progress has been made in the pro 
duction of third axles, bodies and 
trailers, but virtually no progress 
has been made in the productio 
of the 7,500 heavy trucks. Through 
the month of October, no trucks 
had been completed. It is no 
estimated that only a total of 450 
will be built this year. The reason 
for the failure to produce thesd 
trucks was the assignment by the 
War Production Board of a prior 
ity rating inferior to that assigned 
to the production of vastly greater 
quantities of trucks for the armed 
services and the lack of adequate 
expediting. 


“Because the committee does no 
want to take even the slightest risk 
of impeding the progress of the 
war by insisting upon the reduction 
of what might prove to be too 
large requests by the War depart- 
ment for trucks, the committee af 
this stage can only recommend to 
the War department that it, itself, 
subject its estimates to the mos 
rigorous scrutiny to make certain 
that they are not excessive. Thg« 
responsibility for making these re- 
quests rests squarely upon the War 
department. 


“In addition to War depart- 
ment requests for trucks for 1944, 
which include some hundreds of 
trucks for Russia and England, 
96,721 trucks were requested by 
other claimant agencies for uses 
other than the United States 
civilian trucking industry. The 
aggregate number of trucks so 
requested exceeded the number 
requested to be built for our 
civilian use. 


“The committee called these 
facts sharply to the attention 
the various agencies involved be- 
cause the committee desired assur- 
ance that proper and sound plans 
were being made and that proper 
balance would be maintained b 
the War Production Board. The 
committee took the view that it 
was unsound to believe that be 
cause our civilian transportation 
had gotten along somehow up to 
the present time, it could continue 
indefinitely without adequate re- 
plenishments. 

TiIrRES 

“The situation with respect to 
tires is extremely critical. Mili- 
tary and civilian truck and bus 
requirements for 1944 total about 
21,000,000 new tires. 


War to War 
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TOM ROBINSON, chief 
engineer of Chrysler's Am- 
plex division, was a first lieu- 
tenant in World War I, serv- 
ing with the 108rd Field 
Artillery at Verdun, Toul, 
second battle of the Marne 
and Ste. Mihel. 

Following the war, Robin- 
son became a metallurgist 
and served successively with 
Consolidation Coal Co. of 
West Virginia, General Elec 
tric, Strom Ball Bearing Co. 
and McGill Metal Co. In 1937 
he joined Amplex as chief 
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DUMPING SILT 
privilege vs. public water supply 


The Schuylkill starts as a small stream in 
the county that has its name, flows through the 
low Kittatinny mountains, broadens into a 
majestic river as it moves south through a scenic 
Black Forest type of country, and merges with 
the Delaware just below Philadelphia. 

More than a hundred years ago, when shafts 
began to work the early Pennsylvania coal 
mines, the miners made the Schuylkill the flume 
to carry off the mine silt, culm and residue. 


Topay, even though the Schuylkill is one 
of Philadelphia’s major sources of water supply, 
the pollution of the river is still permitted. 
Federal dredging goes on constantly, removes 
400,000 tons of silt a year from the river. A 
three day freshet in May, 1942, carried down 
more than 1,150,000 tons of mine residue into 
the waters adjoining Philadelphia. 

Pumping stations for city water are consist- 
ently clogged and choked by the silt in the water. 
And at times, twenty-five thousand pounds of 
alum per day are needed to make Philadelphia’s 
drinking water safe—but hardly palatable. 

Pennsylvania is an old state, with most of 
its institutions and procedures grounded deep 
in time. Its vested interests are well vested. The 
state’s Pure Streams Law curiously exempts mine 
dumping. Mine operators have been promising 
to do something for almost forty years, but 
maintain that the silt discharge is an economy 
factor in coal production! Coal producers and 


miners’ unions, both powerful in Pennsylvania, 
have worked together on this issue, and were 
strong enough to stop remedial legislation. 


Five years ago, The Inquirer started pound- 
ing away at water pollution. The subject has & 


been a standing assignment for John Cummings, & z 


Bs 


political columnist; for Gerson Lush, at the * 
Harrisburg Bureau; for Herman Lowe, in 
Washington — and the content of almost daily 
unsigned stories . .. However, this is one battle 
The Inquirer has yet to win. 

The Brunner Bill, last measure offered to 
stop Schuylkill pollution, was lost 87 to 55 in 
the Legislature on May 4, 1943. (A majority 
of 105 votes is requisite.) But one result of 
The Inquirer’s campaign was evident; 63 mem- 
bers were afraid to go on record, failed to vote. 

By this time next year, The Inquirer hopes 
to hove these fence sitters afraid not to vote— 
and vote the right way... Because the right of 


three million people to pm drinking water ea 


must prevail over the privileges of an industry! 


‘lee campaign makes no circulation for s 
The Inquirer, has made a lot of enemies, may | 
have cost us some business. 

But no business is worth more than the 
publics’ business . 

And the witie eae repays loyalty with § 
loyalty— another invaluable asset that makes 4 
a good newspaper a better advertising medium. 
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MacDonald Hits Laxity se 
Highway Deterioration 


Acute Problem 


WASHINGTON.—The deteriora- 
tion of our federal and state high- 


as shown by the following data for 
the same periods: 


































































ways and bridges caused by the| Year Mileage Completed 
increased frequency of use by the MUIR: bienccvcrccevecinccevtestestnaeeen 8,849.6 
heavier units, and curtailment of ee 7,911.2 
replacements and adequate repairs} 1942 o...occcccesssseseseenene 5,631.8 
too drastic for anything but all-out SE |. susceidiebarecnombecontnedabewaies 2,376.8 
war conditions is a currently acute] “The 1943 completion rate is 


national problem, in the opinion of 
Commissioner Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, of the U. S. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 


“When the history of this war 
period is carefully reviewed,” 
said MacDonald, “I am convinced 
that serious students will cer- 
tainly question why such meager 
provision has prevailed for the 
maintenance and replacement of 


about 42 percent of that in the 
previous year and some 27 percent 
of the normal rate. The higher 
completion rate in relation to the 
very low rate of starting new 
projects has substantially reduced 
the reservoir of mileage under con- 
struction. As of the end of Octo- 
ber, in each of these years, the 
following mileage was under con- 
struction: 


the facilities and plants of land Mileage Under 
transportation which is so es- Year Construction 
sentially a part both of war BED kidistcstrwsstniernnnl 9,082.6 
production and war operations, BPEL kiicsiariinnnabmaneeu 8,471.2 
disregarding the added factor of BEE adincavssitiientss nau 3,903.2 
preserving the civilian economy.” PAS ss csssvsssnsscsvonvetommewnbeviniens 1,512.9 


“If this situation continues, the 
reservoir will soon be dry.” 


There are many subjects suffi- 
ciently important to receive joint 
state and federal consideration at 
this time, he said. 

MacDonald’s remarks were ad- 
dressed to American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials. 

There is an ever increasing 
tempo in the demand for trans- 
portation of all forms, he said, 
and, for this reason, he added, and 
because of a deterioriation of both 
equipment and roadbed, the next 
months must produce increased 
allocations of the requirements to 
serve land transportation, both rail 
and highway. 

An immediate necessity al- 
ready current in some sections, 
MacDonald pointed out, is pre- 
paredness for snow removal. 

Going into the matter of our 

rapidly dwindling construction pro- 
gram, which is a vital postwar 
matter to the automotive industry, 
MacDonald said: 

“Recently a communication has 
been addressed to Gen. Somervell 
in command of the Army Service 
Forces by the Highway Traffic Ad- 
visory Committee requesting the 
assistance of the zone transporta- 
tion officers in passing upon and 
supporting the needs for winter 
maintenance equipment. Already 
considerable help has been given in 
this respect by these officers of the 
transportation corps, and we be- 
lieve that this assistance is only 
at its beginning. It is with con- 
siderable assurance, then, that the 
recommendation is made that the 
state highway departments avail 
themselves, through the liaison 
representatives of the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee, of the 
sympathetic assistance of the zone 
transportation officers in meeting 
problems of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

“The rapidly dwindling construc- 
tion program is indicated by the 
following figures showing the com- 
parative highway system mileage 
placed under @onstruction with co- 
operative federal funds, in the first 
10 months of this and the previous 
three years: 


Mileage Placed 
Year Under Construction 
NINE si ckisicasancsdcatsecatoceceuctnassvaness 11,842.6 
MME ozatns hres ryt taten. saaheereaee 8,645.4 
NE ocr g Sere ci ee 1,869.2 
BIE “Sicgectiavecsisarsiansngesaceskaustenken 722.4 
“This year, the rate of new 


project inception is but 39 percent 
of that in the first war year and 
only 6 percent of a normal peace- 
time rate. Mileage of projects com- 
pleted has held up a little better 


Va. Fatalities 
242 in 6 Months 


RICHMOND, Va.—Motor vehicle 
accidents in Virginia for the first 
six months of this year took the 
lives of 242 persons. Property loss 
amounted to approximately $9,680,- 
000. 

Fatalities were 114 less than for 
the same period a year ago, but 
the period included the duration of 
one pleasure driving ban and a 
part of another, a state police traf- 
fic summary stated. 

Speeding was involved in 72 of 
the fatal accidents. Eighty-eight 
of the 242 persons killed were 
pedestrians. 
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Eight Major Oil Projects 


Are Nearing Completion 


Needed Road Work 


Totals $7,000,000,000 

WASHINGTON. — The _ mini- 
mum amount of needed recon- 
struction on main or principal 
highways as of July, 1943, total 
$7,027,428,746, according to re- 
ports of the American Assn. of 
State Highway officials. 

These estimates include 74,885 
miles of main highways that 
should be rebuilt at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,606,959,894 and 
46,654 miles which should be 
widened at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,192,451,010. Needed re- 
location, requiring reconstruc- 
tion, totals 36,927 miles of 
highways and would cost an 
estimated $2,418,982,994. 

The State Highway Officials 
report that 30,038 bridges on 
main roads need to be widened 
or rebuilt at an estimated cost 
of $809,034,848. 





Feferman Buys Building 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The purchase 
by the Ben Feferman Motor Sales 
Corp. of the building at 602 S. Michi- 
gan St. here, where the corporation 
has done business since 1927, has been 
announced. The purchase price was 
approximately $60,000. The company is 
making plans for improvement and in- 
stallation of more equipment. 


siqyink it ovete** 
and 4 ont of 5 


risk having 


WASHINGTON.—To meet mili- 
tary and essential civilian demands 
for lubricating oils, the petroleum 
industry now has finished or under 
construction eight major plants 
representing a total cost of about 
$25,000,000, Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War Harold L. Ickes said 
last week. 


The program was started shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, when it be- 
came apparent that productive 
capacity would not be sufficient to 
meet requirements of the military 
with its vast air fleet, mechanized 
ground forces and Navy and mari- 
time shipping. In addition to the 
new construction, minor improve- 
ments were made in about 20 oper- 
ating refineries to remove bottle- 
necks and speed output. 


At the outset of the war, 74 
refiners were producing about 105,- 
000 barrels a day of base stocks 
for lubricating oils, Ickes said. 
Today’s production is geared to 
keep pace with the expanding 
military needs and to_ stockpile 
| against the future as far as needs 
can be foreseen at this point. 
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The construction program, it was 
pointed out by Deputy Administra- 
tor Ralph K. Davies, has been 
financed by the industry from its 
private funds and at no cost to 
the public. 

Four of the projects, he reported, 
called for construction from the 
ground up, while the other four are 
classed as “major alterations to 
existing facilities.” All but three of 
the eight jobs have been completed 
and are in production. The three 
others are scheduled for com- 
pletion early next year. 


Approximately 10 percent of all 
present production is for passenger 
automobiles; 7 percent of the 
present production is of grades 
used generally in commercial 
trucks and buses and the re- 
mainder is for aviation engines, 
other military and lend-lease pur- 
poses and other uses such as re- 
fining special grades of industrial, 
commercial and medicinal oil. 
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This is the first in ¢ 
month-after-month series of 


two-color advertisements appearing in 
Post, Collier’s and Country Gentleman during 1944 
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Synthetic Tires Doing Job, 
U.S. Rubber Report Shows 


DETROIT. — Passenger-car tires 
made of synthetic rubber are doing 
a good job under wartime driving 
conditions, it was reported fast 
week by United State Rubber Co. 
field engineers at their annual con- 
ference. 

Said to be the first nationwide 
report of its kind to be made by a 
major rubber company since syn- 
thetic tires were first introduced to 
the motoring public, it was stated 
that the man-made rubber tires, 
when driven at wartime speeds, 
were giving 90 percent or better of 
the tread wear obtained from first 
line natural rubber tires. 

Variations in tire mileage were 
found to exist in different sections 
of the country, due to topography, 
climatic conditions and types of 
road surfaces. Extreme heat in the 
South during summer was respon- 
sible for cutting down mileage on 
tires in that part of the country; 
mountainous regions where grades 
and winding roads are prevalent, 
also found their tire mileage con- 
siderably reduced. On the whole, 
the plains states, from Michigan 


to Western Kansas, had a higher 
ratio of tire performance than 
other parts of the country. 

The same variables applied to 
synthetic tires as to those made of 
natural rubber. 

In praising the performance rec- 
ords achieved by synthetic tires to 
date, Wallace C. Manville, manager 
of the field engineering and service 
department, pointed out that great 
progress had been made in the past 
few months in building tires of 
synthetic materials. 

“Considering that synthetic tires 
have been in general use for less 
than a year,” said Manville, “the 
improvements made to date have 
been remarkable. At the same time, 
it should be borne in mind that 
greater care must be given to syn- 
thetic tires than to crude rubber 
tires.” 

“Under-inflation, overloading and 
abusive driving will damage syn- 
thetic tires more easily than crude 
rubber tires.” 

Recapping passenger car tires 
with synthetic camelback is prov- 
ing effective and satisfactory, it 


was also reported. It was pointed 
out that success of the retread de- 
pended largely on the workman- 
ship of the retreader. 


Carriers Get 
Cost Option 


WASHINGTON. — Railroads and 
other line-haul carriers were given 
the option last week to withdraw 
their agreements to absorb, with- 
out reservation, increased pick-up 
and delivery costs. 


Line-haul carriers can be rail- 
roads, steamship lines or motor 
transportation firms. Pick-up and 
delivery or local transfer services 
generally are performed by local 
truck firms or individuals under 
contract with line-haul carriers. 
The pick-up and delivery carrier is 
paid by the line-haul carrier. The 
services consist of the local trans- 
portation of shipments to and from 
a terminal or between terminals of 
line-haul carriers. 


4. Vehicles Burn 


KEENE, N. H.—(UTPS)—Two large 
trucks and two passenger autos were 
destroyed Dec. 14 when a garage build- 
ing occupied by the Norman Motors 
ee Co. was destroyed by 

re. 


URKEY ABOUT YOU 


o the Car Owners of America!” 


“MY NAME IS 


a Ung 


...and I’m the voice 


mobile . . 


“Given the opportunity, you can keep 
America’s automobiles in service for the 
duration. But folks have got to be told 
that neglect is the enemy of every auto- 


. that unless they bring their 


of America’s automobile service men. Fact 
is, I’m you, talking to your customers. 


“Every month, advertisements like that 
one on the opposite page will appear in 
leading magazines. In them I'll be telling 
millions of car owners about you and 
your services. It’ll be straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk, too, because this car situa- 
tion is darned critical. 


“No one knows better than service 
men, the seriousness of a condition where 
200,000 cars go to the junk heap every 
month. 


“As a patriotic American you know that 
when cars are taken off the road, our fight- 
ing men suffer. Because, here in America, 
more than any place else, cars and jobs go 
together. Actually, 4 out of 5 workers de- 
pend on their cars to get to their jobs. 


cars in to you regularly, this country may 
lose the battle of transportation. 


“So, the Alemite people have told me 
to go ahead and prod motorists into bring- 
ing their cars to you every thirty days for 
a check-up. 


“Frankly, I’m selling all your services 
and their importance—not just Alemite 
lubricants and equipment. Today, cars 
are older. They need greater care than 
ever before. 


“Most of all, they need your ‘savvy,’ 
your skill in spotting trouble before it gets 
serious. That’s why you'll find me stress- 
ing the variety of services you render and 
how they keep cars rolling. 


“That’s my job in 1944. And if I can 
help you fellows perform your important 
job better, that’s all I ask.” 


ALEMITE 


atG.u.%. Pat. orf 


LUBRICANTS « LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT ¢ MOTOR OIL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Variety License Tags 


Stickers, Plastics and Tabs to Replace 
Steel in Many States 


WASHINGTON.—Replaced by 
single plates of steel or plastics, 
tabs inserted in old plates, wind- 
shield stickers and such like, multi- 
colored license plates on front and 


rear of automobiles will all but. 


disappear from our streets and 
highways next year, according to 
the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

The substitutes are the result of 
experiments by state motor vehicle 
registration administrators to re- 
place steel plates used universally 
before the war. 

But, despite the fact new de- 
vices have been cheaper, admin- 
istrators look forward to the time 
when adequate supplies of steel 
again will permit use of two steel 
plates a car each year. 

Tabs have been difficult to ad- 
minister, easy to remove and re- 
place on other cars and hard for 
enforcement officers to identify, a 
study by the Federation of Tax 
Administrators shows. 

Stickers are disliked by car own- 
ers and enforcement Officers and 


cause complications in the ac- 
counting office. Fiber board has 
proved successful for passenger 
cars according to the experience of 
two states but as far as is known, 
no state has used it for trucks. 
Half the states will issue only 
One new license plate of steel in 
1944, while others will use sub- 
stitute materials for their licenses. 


Highway-Fund 
Diversion Totals 


$204,165,000 


WASHINGTON. 


. Diversion of 
highway funds 


to non-highway 
purposes accounted for $204,165,000 
of receipts from state imposts on 
highway users during the calendar 
year 1942, according to Public 
— — a oa figures. This 

mpares with the diversion of 
$215,039,000 in state highway user 
taxes in 1941 and $196,579,000 in 
1940. 

State motor vehicle tax receipts 

used for non-highway purposes 
last year included $146,649,000 di- 
verted to state general funds; $15,- 
781,000 for unemployment or desti- 
tution relief; $31,526,000 for edu- 
cation and $10,209,000 for other 
purposes. 
_ Net total receipts from state 
imposts on highway users last year 
amounted to $1,315,717,000, of which 
$538,910,000 was spent on. state 
highways; $3,042,000 on state park 
and forest roads and $33,817,000 for 
state highway police. 


Registrations Off 
14% in Texas 


AUSTIN, Tex. — Motor vehicle 
registrations in Texas have fallen 
off 14 percent since 1941, according 
to data compiled by the highway 
planning survey of the Texas 
Highway Department. 

From 1941 to 1942, registrations 
declined 10.37 percent, from 1,877,- 
239 to 1,682,596. Total registrations 
for the first 10 months of the cur- 
rent year were 3.64 percent below 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

It was further shown that from 
1941 to 1943, gasoline tax collec- 
tions dropped 26.6 percent and 
traffic 30 percent, except bus traffic 
which was up 6 percent as were 
truckloads. 

Declaring that increased load 
limits in Texas, Louisiana and 
South Carolina have resulted in 
punishment for highways, the sur- 
vey report asserted it is evident 
that much heavier types of pave- 
ment will have to be provided in 
the future without corresponding 
increase in the supporting tax 
income. 


Tennessee at War 


U. S. Maneuver Damage 
To Roads Disputed 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Because of 
a idfference of approximately 
$3,500,000 in federal and state esti- 
mates of the damage, Gov. Prentice 
Cooper said Nov. 29 that he had 
directed the State Highway De- 
partment to reject offers made by 
the federal government for pay- 
ment on the repair and replace- 
ment of roads damaged in the Mid- 
dle Tennessee maneuver area. 

Cooper said the federal govern- 
ment had offered to pay $500,000 
on the cost, but that the state esti- 
mated damage already done to the 
roads by Second Army maneuvers 
will approximate $4,000,000. 


Brown Now Sales Chief 
Of Scott Aviation 


BUFFALO.— Arthur 8. Brown 
has been appointed sales manager 
of the Scott Aviation Corp. Lan- 
caster, N. Y., manufacturers of aire 
craft accessories and high-altitude 
oxygen equipment. His new duties 
will include management of field 
engineering and sales for current 
war production and the building of 
distribution facilities for postwar 
products. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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—the 4th Dimension 


Industry’s Big Campaign; 
Reeves Advances 
By Pete Wemhkoff 





Information committee. The 


NAM program will emphasize ing basic NIIC themes, handled 
that only through “a virile 
and expanding system of American 
enterprise” can expanding job op- 
portunities be achieved in the post- 
war era. 

Sloan said that “jobs are a re- 
sult of certain definite forces put 
into motion. They 
result from a 


to be selected. 


John Orr Young, former presi- 
dent and co-founder of Young & 
Rubicam, advertising agency, 
who recently opened his own 
office as public relations consult- 
ant, has been appointed adver- 
tising consultant to aid in for- 


combination of mulating objectives and themes 
= ae for the entire program. 
cane ee Arthur Kudner, Inc., will prepare 


“The catalyst is the campaign with Kudner, 


a possible profit. 
The foundation is 
confidence in the 


future of enter- copy and media details. 





prise as_ deter- 
mined by national V. P —— 
economic policy. Sloan 


Hayward M. Anderson and Rob- 
ert D. Stewart have been named 
vice presidents of Arthur Kudner, 


Without these in- 
gredients there can be no jobs in 
a free country. This is the mes- 


Inc. Both have been with the 
sage we propose ; eee : 
inaasienes ben” to carry to every agency since its organization in 

1935. 


The campaign will be carried in 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, and will include radio broad- 
casts, public discussions, labor par- 
ticipation and community group 
meetings from coast to coast, Sloan 
declared. 

It was separately announced by 
Philip Kirby, who has joined NIIC 
especially to handle the new pro- 
gram, that the initial “seed” cam- 
paign will begin in newspapers and 
other media the middle of Febru- 
ary or the first of March to run 
into the summer and will be 
financed by an appropriation of 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

While the NIIC has been han- 
dling public relations for the 
NAM for many years, this is the 
first time that it has gone into 
paid advertising. 


Kirby explained that the pro- 
gram has been developing for more 


Stewart has been an account 
executive and agency operations 
supervisor. Anderson, a member of 
the copy department staff, has been 
assistant copy chief for the past 
year. The appointments are effec- 
tive at once. 


Upped 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment of Rus- 
sell E. Conley as advertising man- 
ager of the 
“Whiz” Automo- 
tive and Indus- 
trial division of 
the company. 

Conley joined 
Hollingshead in 
1939 as assistant 
advertising man- 
ager. He assumed 





than 18 months and that, while it the advertising 
was known that between 150 and managership oF 
175 newspapers, roughly one-third the “Whiz” Auto- 
metropolitan and two-thirds small Conley motive Division 

earlier in 1943 


town and city will be used, much 
organizational work remained to 
be done in addition to copy prepa- 
ration. 


and his activities now have been 
extended to cover the advertising 
managership of the “Whiz” Indus- 
trial division. 


Named 


Kenneth James Stuart, free lance 
illustrator and designer, has been 
appointed art editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. He replaces 
James Yates, who has resigned to 
become vice-president of Lennen 


Regional Offices 


It was said to have been deter- 
mined, however, that the program 
will be decentralized, with 10 re- 
gional offices, through which busi- 
ness men in various areas will be 
organized, funds raised and re- 
gional advertising campaigns, us- 

















Established 1837 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Awarded Army - Navy “E” 
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Utilizing every avenue of communication, American 
industry is launching a nationwide campaign to give the 
public its postwar job plans, it was announced last week by 
Alfred P. Sloan jr., chairman of General Motors, who heads 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers’ National Industrial 

eo 


Men to head these offices remained 


as- 
sisted by James H. S. Ellis, execu- 
tive vice-president, and Hayward 
Anderson, vice-president, handling 
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and Mitchell, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

Stuart is no newcomer to the 
Post, having already painted sev- 
eral covers for the magazine and 
having illustrated various articles. 


Rate Card 


Pathfinder, recently acquired by 
Farm Journal, has issued Rate 
Card No. 16, effective with the Jan. 
3, (1944) issue. Closing date is now 
14 days preceding date of issue, 
and a limited number of four-color 
covers are offered when available. 

Since the advertising headquar- 
ters are to be consolidated with 
those of Farm Journal at Phila- 
delphia, all correspondence regard- 
ing advertising, and all orders, 
plates, copy, etc., should hereafter 
be addressed to Pathfinder Maga- 
zine, Farm Journal Bldg., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia. 


Industry’s War Output Seen 
Rising Further in 1944 


(Continued from Page 1) 


contracts, or whose contracts have 
been superseded by new agree- 
ments for more recently developed 
arms and equipment types. 


As yet, no cancellations or cut- 
backs of outstanding orders have 
been of sufficient size to retard 
the upward production trend of 
the industry, he stated. 


Having filled $13,600,000,000 (bil- 
lion) in war goods orders since 
Pearl Harbor, the automotive in- 
dustry will enter 1944 with a back- 
log of work in excess of $14 bil- 
lion, of which 50 percent will be 
contracts for aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers and aircraft parts, 
and the remainder divided among 
military vehicles, tanks, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, marine equipment, 
small arms and sundries. 


Continuous study of manufac- 
turing and processing methods 
with a view toward reducing 
costs has been a feature of auto- 
motive production in peacetime, 
and this has been continued 
throughout the war, with a re- 
sulting rise in productive effi- 
ciency and lowering of produc- 
tion costs, he said. 


In numerous instances, automo- 
tive engineers have been able to 
develop short cuts and refine pro- 
duction methods to reduce costs 
materially. Romney cited a few 
outstanding examples, such as the 
saving of $16,000,000 effected by 
one automotive company holding a 
contract for the manufacture of an 
aircraft cannon, a gun carriage and 
a gun mount. Improvement in 
nearly half the production steps in 
the making of Oerlikon anti- 
aircraft guns has enabled another 
automotive firm to reduce cost by 
50 percent. 

The automotive conveyor line 
technique was adapted to the 
manufacture of wings for P-47 
Thunderbolts and Flying Fort- 
resses, and as a result, a former 
body manufacturer has been able 
to cut prices by 37 percent. Marine 
engines for Navy torpedo boats and 
aircraft engines for both American 
and British planes are coming off 
an automotive company’s assembly 
lines under an overall price cut of 
18 percent. 











war goods production in automo- 
tive plants is expected to continue 
to rise in the coming year, although 
the rate of acceleration might fall 
below that of 1943. There is a 
strong possibility that the rate of 
war goods production will be sta- 
bilized sometime during 1944, as 
battle experience dictates changes 
in the amounts and kinds of war 
materials needed by the fighting 
forces, he explained. 

Organized to expedite the pro- 
duction of war materials through- 
out the automotive industry, the 
Automotive Council marks its sec- 
ond anniversary on Dec. 31. It re- 
leases the following summary of 
facts and figures at the year-end: 

War Propuction—Aircraft, tanks, 
military transport, service and 
combat vehicles, cannon, guns, 
shells, marine equipment and re- 
lated fully-assembled armaments 
and parts produced by automotive 
companies amounted to $8,840,000,- 
000 (billion) in 1943. This total rep- 
resents a 100 percent increase over 
the value of the industry’s output 
of civilian goods in 1941, its peak 
peacetime year, and is nearly 
double the armaments total pro- 
duced in 1942. 

The industry currently is pro- 
ducing at the rate of $10% bil- 
lion a year. This includes an 
annual output of $500,000,000 
worth of replacement parts to 
maintain the nation’s rolling 
stock of passenger cars and 
commercial trucks during war- 
time. 

EMmpLoyMENT—There were 835,000 
wage earners on the payrolls of 
automotive plants in December, 
employed by companies which 
formerly manufactured motor ve- 
hicles and bodies. In addition, sev- 
eral hundred thousand are em- 
ployed in war goods production by 
former automotive parts compan- 
ies, most of which now hold sub- 
contracts for war materials to be 
furnished for the larger converted 
automotive plants. In addition, 
some parts companies hold prime 
contracts. 

A total of 1,038 automotive plants 
are now engaged in war produc- 
tion, Romney reported, and con- 
struction of new arms plants by 
the industry is virtually completed. 
Changing production schedules in 
the meantime are causing certain 
shifts of worker needs from one 
locality to another, as individual 
contract cancellations and cutbacks 
release workers in some plants 
which have nearly fulfilled their 












































































































































Advances 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Paul 
Reeves as advertising manager to 
succeed Roland P. Kelley who has 
occupied that position for the last 
17 years, and who has resigned to 
go into advertising agency work. 

Reeves joined Timken in 1929 and 
after completing the Timken engi- 
neering training course, served as 
sales engineer in the Chicago office 
of the company. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the Pacific 
coast where he was made in- 
dustrial district manager of the 
company’s San Francisco branch. 
In 1940 he was brought back to the 
home office in Canton, O., as sales 
promotion manager, but when this 
country entered the war, he was 
put in charge of government pri- 
orities to handle contacts between 
the company and Washington. 








Changes 


Herbert M. Mercready has be- 
come associated with O. S. Tyson 
& Co., Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as vice-president. He was 
sales promotion manager of Mag- 
nus Chemical Co.; also has been 
advertising manager and operated 
his own advertising agency. 


Fay Keyler has been appointed 
first vice-president of Tyson; Eliza- 
beth M. O'Neill, secretary and 
treasurer; Ernest S. Green, copy 
department manager, and George 
Balsam, account manager. All have 
been associated with the company. 
Kenneth W. Bailey, former adver- 
tising manager of the Continental 
Electric Co., Inc., has been named 
account manager. Bailey was for- 
merly advertising manager, Pri- 
mary Battery division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc.; previously a di- 
vision advertising manager of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and is a past president of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jer- 
sey. 











































Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


KEEP 
INDISPENSABLE 
ENGINES RUNNING 





Obituaries: 
Bill Irwin, Key Figure 


In Diesel Field, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS.—William G. Ir- 
win, 77, one of the key figures in 
the development of this country’s 
diesel engine industry, died here 
Dec. 14. 

During the last war, Mr. Irwin 
had in his employ, as a chauffeur, a 
young man whose ambition it was 
to develop a high speed diesel en- 
gine suitable for trucks, buses, 
small boats and other types of mo- 
bile equipment too small to ac- 
commodate the heavy, cumbersome 
diesel engines of that day. The 
young man’s name was Clessie L. 
Cummins and out of his early as- 
sociation with Mr. Irwin grew the 
Cummins Engine Co., which Cum- 
mins today heads as president, and 
the Cummins diesel engine, one of 
the pioneers of diesel power in 
highway transportation and many 
other industries. 

Mr. Irwin, as chairman of the 
board of directors, was continu- 
ously active in the company until 
his death. 


a Te 


Joins 

Earl L. Vernier, advertising and 
feature writer, has joined the crea- 
tive staff of Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., Detroit and New 
York advertising agency. 

Vernier started his advertising 
career 15 years ago on special pub- 
licity assignments for the late 
Theodore F. McManus. Of late he 
has since served as assistant sales 
manager in charge of advertising 
for the Federal Motor Truck Co. 

Robert Mountsier has been ap- 
pointed aviation and automobile 
editor of the New York Sun. 

For many years Mountsier has 
been a feature and _ industrial 
writer on the Sun. 


Vdd 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR -OlL 


Appointed 

Alfred J. Boaz, formerly with 
Crowell-Collier and before that for 
13 years with the McCall Corp., 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Parade. 

Boaz will cover the Detroit terri- 
tory and will shortly open an office 
in that city. 




















MEMBER OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE O!L ASSO- 
CIATION... PERMIT 








* * * 


Byron V. Covert 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Byron V. Covert, 
80, pioneer auto manufacturer, was 
found shot to death in his home here 
Dec. 18. The coroner issued a certifi- 
cate of suicide. In 1903 Mr. Covert 
founded the Covert Motor Vehicle Co. 
and manufactured a small automobile, 
later giving up car building to con- 
centrate on the manufacture of trans- 
missions. With Alfred P. Sloan he was 
one of the backers of the late Herbert 
C. Harrison in founding the Harrison 
Radiator Corp., now a division of 
General Motors. A son, Klare F. 
Covert, directs public relations 
Harrison Radiator. 











Notes 

Frank J. Bruguiere has joined A. 
E. Nelson Co., San Francisco, as 
account executive and copy chief. 

Wallace Thorsen Organization 
has been appointed to handle 
public relations for Electric Boat 
Co. (including the New London, 
Conn. Submarine Works and the 
Bayonne, N. J. Elco PT Works). 

This mugg fathered his third 
child and second boy— Mark 
France Wemhoff—on Dec. 11. 
Everybody doing a.w.a.c.b.e. 
Happy holidays to all!! 
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Patman, Halleck Make Pleas... 


War Surplus Bill Goes 
To House Floor 


(Continued from Page 1) 


definitely, but Congressional 
members are anxious to pass a 
surplus goods law since they find 
that executive orders sometimes 
are interpreted rather liberally 
by bureaus. . 

Introduction of the Small Busi- 
ness committee bill followed 
months of intensive work on the 
problem by the Postwar Planning 
and Legislative committees of the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
of which Arthur Summerfield, of 
Flint, Mich., and W. L. Mallon, of 
Newark, respectively, are chair- 
men. These committees endeavored 
to outline a broad plan of proced- 
ure which would be helpful to re- 
tail dealers in all trades in the 
United States. The recommenda- 
tions they made to Congress are 
said to have engendered wide praise 
because of their fairness and 
clarity. 

Various Congressional leaders, it 
is known, have commented favor- 
ably on how NADA recommenda- 
tions protected the interests of the 
public, taxpayers and retail mer- 
chants generally as well as those 
of the retail automobile dealers 
particularly. 

The bili, as finally reported, fol- 
lows with minor exceptions the 
recommendations of the two NADA 
committees. Other commercial 
groups interested in surplus goods 
legislation also have followed very 
generally the NADA recommenda- 
tions. 

In introducing the bill, Chairman 
Patman said in part: 

“The chief aims of the bill are 
to obtain the greatest possible re- 
turn for the taxpayer from the sale 
of goods, to assist in providing 
employment for returning members 
of the armed forces and others, to 
secure an even flow of goods to 
those places which need them most, 
and to help reestablish retail busi- 
nesses which are now suffering 
from a lack of goods. The bill seeks 
to discourage speculation in sur- 
plus goods and prevent the indis- 
criminate dumping of government 
property at junk prices. 

“Principal provisions of the 
measure are as follows: 

“A central committee composed 
of the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Defense Supplies 
Corp., as chairman, and the Sec- 
retaries of War, Navy and Treas- 
ury and three experienced busi- 
nessmen to be chosen by the 
President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall as- 
semble and declare for sale all 
government-owned surplus goods. 

“An immediate inventory shall 
be made of all surplus goods, 


United Nations 


Standards Unit 


Is Announced 


NEW YORK.— Organization of 
an Allied Nations standards body 
was announced by R. E. Zimmer- 
man, vice-president of United 
States Steel Corp. and retiring 
president of the American Stand- 
ards Assn., at the latter’s silver 
anniversary meeting here recently. 


Zimmerman disclosed that di- 
rectors of the association had 
authorized participation in the 
international proiect, which had 
been informally discussed for 
several weeks earlier between the 
British Standards Institution, the 
Canadian Engineering Standards 
Assn., the American Standards 
Assn. and also with key govern- 
mental agencies in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


Objective of the new body will 
be maximum coordination of stand- 
ards necessary for the war effort 
and the immediate postwar period, 
it was explained by Zimmerman, 
who said a skeleton staff would 
have offices in London and in either 
New York or Washington. 


Zimmerman was succeeded as 
president of the American Stand- 
ards Assn. by Henry B. Bryans, 
executive vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


which shall be kept up to date 
through frequent revisions. 


“Actual sales of material shall 
be made under the direction of 
RFC, acting in cooperation with 
advisory committees chosen from 
the retail groups represented by 
the surplus goods in question in 
each instance. RFC will be 
charged with the responsibility 
for getting fair prices for goods 
and shall see to it that they are 
properly distributed so as to meet 
the needs of consumers. Goods are 
not to fall into the hands of 
speculators, but are to be sold 
so as to help provide employ- 
ment and to aid retail business 
in getting back on its feet. 


“In outlining a general pro- 
gram for the RFC to follow, how- 
ever, the measure does not bind 
the bureau with too many inflex- 
ible provisions. It is the thought 
of this committee that RFC, in 
cooperation with these business 
advisory committees with plenty 
of latitude for action and a sin- 
cere desire to solve the problem, 
can do the job effectively. 

“A primary reason for select- 
ing RFC as the selling agency is 
that it already is charged with 
responsibilitv for disposing of in- 
dustrial plants in which the gov- 
ernment has investments. Thus, 
this measure would bring all war 
materials investments of 
government under one manage- 
ment. 

“The only new positions sought 
to be created by this bill are 
memberships on the central and 
advisory committees. They would 
carry only nominal per diem 
compensations.” 


introduction of the bill and the con- 
tinuing study of Baruch have not 
changed the immediate situation 
in regard to the sale of surplus 
trucks and cars. The Army and 
Navy still are selling some of this 
material directly to users, but most 
of the units are reported to be in 
poor shape. 

Treasury procurement has had 
a number of trucks and passen- 
ger cars in good condition de- 
livered to it. For the present, 
Procurement is transferring 
these units to various govern- 
ment departments, but it is 
understood that it still intends to 
offer them for sale direct to the 
public whenever it is determined 
that the needs of the various 
departments have been met. 

NADA representatives, it is said, 
still are urging Procurement to 
give dealers the benefit of a trade 
discount in connection with truck 
and car sales. At the moment, how- 
ever, the thinking of Procurement 
is that it will sell the units by open 
bidding and that dealers must 
compete on even terms with pri- 
vate buyers. 

Under such circumstances, of 
course, very few dealers would be 
interested in bidding. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, an a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


LANDING GEAR STRUTS for one) 





| hicles 
| virtually dried up. Only 8 percent 
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MEN AND EQUIPMENT of the U. S. Navy Seabees are working 
around the clock in the wake of our invasion forces in the Southwest 
Pacific to build the vital roads and airports needed to carry on the 


campaign against Japan. 


Dealers Face Uncertainty, 


But Are Hopeful for °44 


(Continued from Page 1) 


about as many obstacles to over- 
| come as any group Of business men 


possibly could be called upon to 
face. We are all familiar with these 


‘trying situations and there is no 


need to go over them at this time. 


“It is worthy of our attention, 
however, that out of some 44,000 
dealers who were in business at 


| the beginning of 1942, there are 


probably from 32,000 to 33,000 


| who have their doors open at 
the | 


this time; no absolutely definite 
figures are obtainable but these 
are approximately correct. This 
is indeed a record of which they 


| can well be proud. 


“The end of the year brings to 


la virtual end the opportunity for 
| dealers to derive any profits from 


Y | the sale of new automobiles. Up to 
According to official spokesmen. | 


this time they have had this source 
of income, small though it has 
been, in addition to which they 
have had the sale of service and 
parts as well as transactions in 
used cars. By combining all of 
these activities they have been 
able to get by. 


“But now they are confronted 
with the possibility that OPA will 
place a price ceiling on used cars 
and combine this with rationing 
these vehicles. The result, in our 
opinion, will be disastrous for the 
dealers,” Chamberlain said. 

“For proof of this we need look 
no further than the truck situa- 
tion. Since a ceiling was placed on 
used trucks the sale of these ve- 
by legitimate dealers has 


of all used truck sales today are 
made by dealers. The other 92 per- 
cent are person to person trans- 


actions or to be perfectly frank— | 


the black market. And, in the 
opinion of the vast majority of the 
automobile dealers of the country, 
a price ceiling and the rationing of 
used passenger cars is likely to 
develop the same situation in that 
segment of the automotive in- 


“If OPA wishes to show its 


Miller Promoted 
By Gar Wood 


DETROIT.—W. H. Hammond, 
vice-president and director of 
branches, Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., has assigned Ross Miller to 
the hoist and body sales depart- 
ment for the duration. 


Miller has a dual appointment, 
becoming the new service man- 


ager and, also, placed in charge of | 


production scheduling of hoist and 
body service parts. W. H. Lingner, 
a newcomer, is Miller’s assistant. 
L. F. Avery, whom Miller suc- 
ceeded, is now an expediter for 
Gar Wood, residing in Western 
Pennsylvania. 
Donald J. Luty 
general 
division. 


— wren A sie Club 


BUFFALO.—Joseph H. Coon, vet- 
eran automobile dealer, has been elect- 


was appointed 
manager of the heating 


of America’s newest and fastest fight-| ed president of the Automobile Club 


ers are now being manufactured in 
Akron by B. F. Goodrich Co. The 
photograph illustrates one step in the 
strut manufacture. 


of Buffalo for the coming year. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, William A. 
Sheller; secretary, Dai H. Lewis jr., 
and treasurer, G. Reif Knisley. 


understanding of conditions and 
its willingness to correct its mis- 
takes, it should at once cancel 
the used truck price ceiling order. 


“It is true, of course, that WPB 
has authorized the manufacture of 
123,000 trucks for non-military pur- 
poses in 1944. But after the lend- 
lease requirements have been satis- 
fied out of this number, the dealers 
will have at most only 75,000 to 
80,000 to sell. When we spread this 
amount over the thousands of 
dealers handling trucks, it is plain 
that there will not be much chance 
for an considerable amount of 
profit for any one concern. 


“Thus, it will be seen that dur- 
ing the coming year the dealers 
will be compelled to depend for 
their profits almost entirely on 
repair work. It is earnestly to be 
hoped, however, that OPA will let 
matters stand as is now the case 
and not deprive the dealers of the 
revenue they derive from the legiti- 
mate sale of used cars,” Chamber- 
lain stated. 


“Another situation that is 
hanging over the heads of deal- 
ers has to do with the disposal 
of the countless millions of dol- 
lars worth of automotive mer- 
chandise by the government at 
the close of the war. No one 
knows when the war will be over 
but if it should end before proper 
steps have been taken to regulate 
the sale of postwar commodities, 
it would mean that the surplus 
merchandise more than likely 
would go into the hands of specu- 
lators whose operations would 
wreck the market and spell the 
doom of thousands of automobile 
dealers. 

“Fortunately, NADA 
foresaw this danger. A _ postwar 
planning committee, with Arthur 
E. Summerfield as chairman, went 
to work on the job. A bill designed 
to control the sale of government 
owned surplus war goods was re- 
ported favorably by the unanimous 
vote of the House Small Business 
Committee on Dec. 18. Later, 
Chairman Wright Patman intro- 
duced the bill and it was referred 
to the Banking and Currency 
committee which handled the origi- 
nal Murray-Patman Act. Both Pat- 
man- and Rep. Charles Halleck, 
ranking Republican member of the 
committee, made statements on the 


floor strongly endorsing the 
measure. 


“As for NADA, I am happy to 


long ago 


owing to the tremendous success 
of our drive for new member- 





names to our membership lists. 
As the campaign developed it 
gained momentum and during 
the closing weeks of the year, 
new memberships were coming 
in at the rate of 1,000 to 1,200 
per month. 


“As a matter of fact, throughout 
the drive, we have been able to 
show a_ substantial gain each 
month over the preceding one. For 
example, in November, we added 
1,200 names and in December 1,500. 
|I see no reason why this same 
'trend should not continue.” 


say that the end of the year finds | 
us In @ Very encouraging position, | 


ships. This campaign was launch- | 
ed June 1, and since that time | 
we have added some 5,000 new 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

points out. For instance, the use 
of sealed-in lubrication systems 
may change the dealer’s setup for 
handling that type of service. The 
change would be gradual, of course, 
since there would still be millions 
of older cars which would require 
the old form of service. 


Lighter Cars 

Thousands of welders have been 
trained for war work, Walker 
points out, and auto manufacturers 
may make greater use of welding 
in new cars, bringing different 
problems in servicing. Tremendous 
increases in the output of alu- 
minum and magnesium may make 
these metals so inexpensive that 
they will compete with steel, bring- 
ing lighter, cheaper autos. 

In this respect, Tjaarda is work- 
ing with a large aluminum com- 
pany on an aluminum truck-trailer 
and a_ standardized cab which 
would fit any truck. 

Walker predicts a higher type of 
merchandising in used cars, with 
unsightly lots eliminated and used 
cars displayed on the roof or the 
second floor of dealer buildings, or 
in neat, landscaped lots. 

Airplanes also may bring great 
changes in dealer buildings, and 
Walker predicts that the public 
will be thinking more and more 
of “air colonies” in the future in 
order to live in the country and 
work in the city. 

Groups of perhaps 200 persons 
would build modern homes in a 
pleasant country spot, with com- 
plete shopping centers. Transpor- 
tation to and from the city would 
be provided by helicopter planes, 
with several central pickup points 
in the city, he envisions. 

“But remember,” Walker cau- 
tioned again, “I am telling you 
what people will be thinking about 
after the war, not necessarily what 
they will be doing immediately.” 


Egolf to Head 


Illinois Dealers 


PEORIA, Ill.—Harry A. Egolf, 
Peoria, has been nominated as 
president of the Illinois Automotive 
Trade Assn., with nomination 
tantamount to election. B. B. 
Burns, Decatur, the present incum- 
bent, will automatically become 
vice president. Named for treas- 
urer is H. W. Graff, Springfield. 
C. W. Coons, Peoria, perennial sec- 
retary and general manager, will 
succeed himself to both posts. 

The new ticket will be voted in 
at the annual meeting of the 
association, scheduled for next 
February. 


Watkins Named Chief 
Of Kentucky Highways 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Appointment 
of J. S. Watkins as state com- 
missioner of highways was an- 
nounced recently by Gov. Simeon §S. 
Willis shortly after he took office 
as the state’s new Republican chief 
executive. 


Rubber Victory 


U.S. Co. Program at 90% 
Of Capacity 

NEW YORK.—As evidence of 
our national independence of 
foreign sources of rubber, the 
three synthetic rubber plants 
operated by United States Rub- 
ber Co. are now complete and 
producing at 90 percent of rated 
capacity, Herbert E. Smith, 
president, said last week. 


The company’s synthetic rub- 
ber plants consist of a 30,000-ton 
plant at Naugatuck, Conn., the 
90,000-ton plant at _ Institute, 
W. Va., largest in the country 
under operation by One com- 
pany, and a 30,000-ton unit at 
Los Angeles, Calif. Their com- 
bined output of 150,000 tons of 
man-made rubber is equal to 
one-quarter of the country’s pre- 
war consumption of 600,000 tons 
of natural rubber for all pur- 
poses, Smith said. 

This production is also five 
times as great as the company’s 
pre-Pearl Harbor production of 
plantation rubber, although be- 
fore the fall of Singapore United 
States Rubber Co. was the 
world’s largest single producer 
of natural rubber. 
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Lull in Used Car Sales... 


Montreal Dealers Turn 
Attention to Service 


MONTREAL. — Used-car dealers| houses will devote a major por- 
report that the usual winter lull|tion of their effort in the up-keep 
in demand is on and some curtail-|and repair fields. From all re- 
ment may be looked for on the part| ports never has there been such 
of the public until spring tem-]|an accumulation of orders in this 
peratures bring buyers in the mar-| department and never has there 
ket again. been such a problem in obtaining 

Some dealers report larger stocks| experienced labor for these service 
of used cars than others, but in no| jobs. 
case is there any over-supply. In the used car field, the public 
Many of the smaller firms have|is pretty well cleared out of cars 
either gone out of business for the| that might be the basis of a trade- 
duration or else are busy on war|in. Some few are expected to 
work. This has thrown demand to| come out of private garages in the 
those houses who have been in the| spring and this might create 
business for years and are well| somewhat of a market. 
known. However, as one of Montreal’s 

Dealers said that ceiling regu- | ‘¢alers said, the public has got 


over its jittery feeling along 
invites had Setped the lagiti. motor lines; it is holding to what 
mate firms somewhat, but that | ‘* has in cars, and is looking for 
there was still a black market | Peace to be declared in the 


European war zone by spring at 
which it was difficult to combat. the latest and, with it, a release 
Dealers in used cars generally 


tent of available motor 
insist that prospective customers +a os 


hicles for civilian use. 
have a car to trade in before affect- - earvey of the used-car field 
ing a sale. 


in Montreal’s metropolitan area 
For the winter months used-car 


brings to the attention of the trade 
that the demand for cars is 
Green Bay Short 
Of Mechanics, 


greaterthan the present supply. It 
Survey Shows 


is thought that the peak in war 
industrial out-put has been past 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—Too many 
skilled mechanics have been 


and, as a consequence, more work- 
ers can be returned to civilian 
drafted without sufficient regard 
for home-front needs, it was 


trades. However, the used-car 
market is expected to be a large 
one for some months to come with 

stated last week by the Green Bay 

district vehicle maintenance ad- 

visory committee of the Office of 


supply of stock still on the 
short side. 

Black-market operations in used- 
car lines are expected to continue 
to some extent, but the trade ex- 

Defense Transportation after a 
survey of 60 service establishments 
in this county revealed that 60 
percent of the mechanics had been 
claimed for armed service. 


presses the opinion that such 
“These employes’ should be 


operations will grow less as the 
changed from essential to critical 


“scrap” up and there is more of 
a demand for guaranteed used cars 

type employes,” the committee said. 

“Continual withdrawal of men 


by the public from the hands of 
from an industry in which the 


well-known motor firms. 
average mechanic is working from 


2,000,000 Get 
Auto-Lite Books 
52 to 60 hours per week cannot be 
continued.” 


TOLEDO. — Enthusiastic accept- 
The committee recommended that 


ance of Auto-Lite’s “Mountain 
Boys” cartoon books and folders 
by men of the armed forces is in- 
Selective Service, the United States | gicated by a company announce- 
Employment service, and the War 
Manpower Commission “give some 
consideration to the further with- 


ment last week that more than 
2,000,000 have been distributed. 

drawals of manpower from this, 

the most essential home-front in- 


The characters created by Es- 
quire cartoonist, Paul Webb, were 
first introduced by Auto-Lite in 

dustry.” 
Service work has increased over 
100 percent in 1943 over 1942, the 


1942 as part of a national adver- 
tising campaign on Auto-Lite spark 
committee reported, and estimated 
there will be an additional 50 per- 


plugs. 
Later Auto-Lite compiled book- 
‘ z lets of the cartoons. 
cent increase in 1944. 

This county alone needs 103 more 
mechanics, 45 mechanic helpers, 24 
body or sheet metal mechanics in 
order to service the 21,944 vehicles 
in use here. 

In addition to the manpower 
problem, however, the committee 
found that the spare parts short- 
age “is becoming aggravated,” and 
that’s putting it mildly. 
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ciety of Automotive 
members. predicted’ that 


monoxide deaths this winter. 


nized authority on 






board gave these reasons: 





ventilating systems as well 


from entering the bodies. 


With wartime driving restric- 
tions, the present day motor car 
is operating under tremendous 
handicaps, which result in rapid 
rusting away of exhaust pipes 
and mufflers. 

When a car is in motion there 
is a flow of air forward under the 
car and any gas leaking out of the 
exhaust system will be drawn into 
the car body if there are any leaks. 

The forward motion of a car cre- 
ates a partial vacuum in the car 
body and unless the car is 
equipped with a pressure ventilat- 
ing system this condition will 
cause gas to be drawn into the 
body. 

The present day fuels, the action 
of automatic chokes, and the fact 
that power plants do not operate 
efficiently at low speeds further 
oxide were present in the exhaust 
gases may well contain a higher 
percentage of carbon monoxide 
than in prewar driving. 

Exhaust systems must be in- 
spected frequently for leakage and 
replacements made when neces- 
sary. Car bodies must be inspected 
for leakage due to rust or damage 
and patched if necessary. 

The danger of leaking exhaust 
systems is well known but an- 
other source of carbon monoxide 
is the engine breather pipe. 

One of the greatest improve- 
ments to engines is the crankcase 
ventilating system. This removes 
the gases that blow by the pistons 
and in this way prevents crank- 
case condensation of water vapor 
and acid. In order to be effective, 
car speeds of over 35 miles per 
hour are necessary, as in most 
vehicles it is the car speed that 
draws the gases out of the crank- 
case ventilating pipe. Under pres- 
ent restricted driving, the crank- 


Sylvanus Reed Award 


To Go to Dr. Moss 

NEW YORK.—The Sylvanus Al- 
bert Reed Award for 1943 conferred 
annually by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in recogni- 
tion of a notable contribution to 
aeronautical engineering will be 
presented to Dr. Sanford A. Moss 
General Electric engineer, “for de- 
velopment of the turbosupercharger 
which has made possible the high 
altitude operation of aircraft.” The 
award will be presented here at 
the honors night dinner of the in- 
stitute Jan. 24. 


McDougal Heads 
Miller Tool 


DETROIT.—Election of Joseph 
W. McDougal to the presidency of 
the Miller Tool & Mfg. Co., maker 
of special service 
tools for air- 
planes, automo- 
biles, tanks and 
trucks, was an- 
nounced last 
week. 

Previously sec- 
retary - treasurer, 
McDougal suc- 
ceeds Alvin L. 
Miller, founder of 
the company, who 
J.W. McDougal remains as a di- 

rector. McDougal 
continues as treasurer, but is re- 
placed as secretary by George H. 
Wilson, formerly assistant trea- 
surer. 


Before joining the Miller com- 
pany early in 1942, McDougal was 
engaged, for more than a decade, 
as a& management consultant in 
Detroit. Previous associations were 
with the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Co. and the Wabash Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 
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“I’m afraid that night job at the aircraft plant is affecting Joe’s work 
here at the garage.” 


BOSTON.—At a monthly meet- 
ing of New England section, So- 
Engineers, 
there 
would be an increase of carbon- 


Dean A. Fales, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a recog- 
automotive 
engineering on the SAE advisory 


Under prewar driving conditions, 
dangerous amounts of carbon mon- 
oxide were present in hte exhaust 
gas. Tight bodies and pressure 
as 
properly maintained exhaust sys- 
tems prevented the exhaust gas 
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AS AN OFFSET to the manpower shortage, C. L. Nutter, president 
of Chrysler Pittsburgh Co., factory branch, has employed two women 
to drive the trucks serving the customers of his parts department. 
These feminine drivers are dependable, have no lost-time record 
against them and are well liked by the dealers and independent garage 
owners. At the left is Lois Blackburn and at the right, Ann Dawson. 


A Break for Death 


Dean Fales Sees Wartime Driving Increasing 
Carbon-Monoxide Danger 
































operation. 


fumes. 
The gas is expelled from the 
crankcase ventilator under the 


leaks. 


is an engine overhaul, 


gum are helpful. 


The acids that collect in crank- 
cases as a result of the inability 
of the crankcase ventilating sys- 
tems to function at low driving 
speeds can destroy the cartridges 
of the oil filters causing the 
filter material to plug oil lines 
and bearing. 

Carbon monoxide is an odorless, 
colorless gas that is rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the blood. It causes 
headaches, dizziness, impaired 
judgment, collapse, and death. Min- 
ute quantities are dangerous. 

In winter driving the driver and 
passengers of a vehicle must be 
alert. If a feeling of drowsiness or 
headaches occur, the car should be 
stopped and the occupants should 
get out and walk around for a 
few minutes. Full use of pressure 
ventilating systems should be em- 
ployed. In older cars windows 
should be opened. 


St. Louis Short 
Of Antifreeze 


ST. LOUIS.—A shortage of auto- 
mobile antifreeze so severe that St. 
Louis motorists resorted to the use 
of dangerous distilates and kero- 
sene in the radiators of their auto- 
mobiles during the recent cold 
spell was revealed last week by the 
Automobile Club of Missouri. A 
survey of distributing agencies re- 
vealed that none of the permanent 
type of compound is now available, 
while the two outlets which still 
report having the semipermanent 
or alcohol type in stock expect it 
to be gone within a fortnight. 

William V. Sweeney, chief of the 
car service department of the club, 
said that “our survey not only 
brought out this shortage but also 
the fact that many people, unable 
to get antifreeze and facing the 
cold weather we have just had, 
have put kerosene and distilates 
in their radiators. This is extreme- 
ly dangerous and anything is liable 
to happen to the car when they 
are used.” 


New a Pickup 
Now in Production 


Electro Products Laboratories, 
Chicago, is now in production on 
the new improved pickup No. 
3000B. This latest development has 
a@ new bayonet-type socket which 
provides quick, reliable contact be- 
tween connection cable and pickup. 

The pickup is designed for use 
in studies of detonation conditions 
in internal combustion engines, and 
for compression conditions in 
pumps and other devices where 
there are variations in pressure. 




























case ventilating systems do not 
function and as a result the crank- 
case oil is diluted with water and 
acid and sludge builds up rapidly. 
Sludge and gum are two of the 
greatest enemies of proper engine 


This gas that blows past the 
pistons and out the crank venti- 
lator contains a higher percentage 
of carbon monoxide than is con- 
tained in the exhaust gas as well 
as other harmful and dangerous 


engine hood and is easily drawn 
into the car body if there are any 


The only cure for such trouble 
although 
some of the oils sold to dissolve 





USED CARS—SERVICE 


Hudson Offers 
Advice on Use of 


Low Octane Gas 


DETROIT. — Acting on the an- 
nouncement of lower octane ratings 
for gasoline for civilian use, T. H. 
Stambaugh, national service direc- 
tor for Hudson, said that adjust- 
ments on automobiles and im- 
proved driving habits will eliminate 
the tendency of some cars using 
the new lower-octane gasoline to 
“ping” or knock. 


The government recently pegged 
the octane ratings at 72 for 
regular and 76 for premium gaso- 
lines in an effort to conserve 
tetraethyl lead and to speed the 
making of more high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline. In the prewar days 
many regular gasolines had an 
octane rating of 80. 


Many motorists using gasoline 
of lower octane rating notice a 
“ping” or knock when they shift 
gears or drive on hills. Others 
find that the warm-up period for 
their motors is longer. 


A service station can retard the 
spark with the resultant loss in 
power and lower mileage, or a 
motorist can practice slower ac- 
celeration and shift gears on hills 
to eliminate the “ping” if it is not 
too great. 

However, the knock or “ping” 
may be due to carbon deposits, 
Overheating because of a_ dirty 
radiator or slipping fan belt, a 
faulty distributor or dirty or 
cracked spark plugs, Stambaugh 
said. Excessive carbon deposits in 
combustion chambers should be 
removed. 


Conservation Tips 


Listed by Fisher 


DETROIT.—With the coming of 
winter, the Fisher body division 
division of General Motors has 
listed six suggestions to prolong 
the life of auto body surfaces and 
stress parts. 

The six points can be handled 
easily by the owner at home with 
the exception of extreme cases of 
erosion, which should be handled 
by experts. 

Following are the suggestions: 

1. Car should be_ thoroughly 
washed periodically, particularly 
under fenders and running gear, 
to remove salt or calcium chloride. 

2. A good liquid polish should be 
applied periodically and the 
chrome parts rubber off with an 
oiled rag. 

3. The lacquer should be scruti- 
nized carefully and any chipped 
spots retouched to prevent rusting. 

4. Remove snow, particularly that 
containing dirt and grime, immedi- 
ately. 

5. Examine trunk and deck lid 
for leaks. Carefully check mold- 
ing around doors and windows to 
assure air-tight condition. 


6. Locks, striker plates, hinges, 
etc., should be lubricated regularly. 


San Antonio Sells 


195 Used Cars 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Used car 
sales for the month of November, 
as reported by the dealer-members 
of the San Antonio Automobile 
Trade Assn., totaled 195 units, for 
a unit turnover of 41 percent. The 
month opened with 479 cars on 
hand, and closed with a stock of 
495 cars. 


Comparative figures show that 
178 cars were sold in October for 
a unit turnover of 39 percent, while 
300 cars were sold in November, 
1942, for a unit turnover of 50 
percent. 





Antifreeze Price Rule 


Broadened by OPA 


WASHINGTON.—Broadening its 
price regulation for antifreeze, the 
Office of Price Administration last 
week permitted manufacturers of 
petroleum fraction antifreeze prod- 
ucts to apply for authorization of 
maximum prices in line with those 
of other antifreeze preparations. 


Petroleum fraction antifreeze 
contains such ingredients as kero- 
sene, No. 1 fuel oil and heavier 
distillate fuel oils, naphthas, sol- 
vents and mineral spirits. 


You get the best results 


in our 
Classified Section, 


inside back cover. 
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r detailed regulations for the use of 


The Rubber Picture... 


ture of rubber _ products 


duction Board. 

Incorporating all directives is- 
sued by the Office of Rubber 
Director in the past four months, 
the amended order reflects the 
imposition of drastic controls 
upon the consumption of the 
nation’s diminishing crude rub- 
ber stockpile and emphasizes the 
liberalizing of restrictions on the 
use of synthetics made possible 
by increasing production of syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

Several hundred products for 
which natural rubber was pre- 
viously permitted may now be 
made only from general purpose 
synthetic rubber, reclaimed or 
scrap rubber, the amended order 
reveals. In most cases, these con- 
versions to synthetics had been 
ordered by the rubber director 
before issuance of the amended 
order through directives to in- 
dividual manufacturers. These di- 
rectives have been formally incor- 
porated in the order. 

On Exclusive List 

Permitted products are now—to 
all intents and purposes—placed on 
an exclusive list which sets forth 


natural rubber or latex. Where 
previously the list was confined to 
products for civilian use, it now 
brings under restriction the con- 
sumption of natural rubber or 
latex in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts for military use. 

For most of the products listed 
for which natural rubber is per- 
mitted, consumption is limited to 
a specific percentage of the total 
volume of the rubber compound 
used in the particular product. For 
a large number of listed products, 
no natural rubber is permitted. 

No quota restrictions are placed 
on consumption of so-called gen- 
eral purpose synthetics for per- 
mitted products. These synthetics 
include bunas and neoprene, and 
may be consumed without limita- 
tion as to amount where their 
use is permitted in individual 
products. This same provision 
applies also to the consumption 
of scrap rubber. 

Several types of synthetic rub- 
ber, however, have been classified 
as special purpose synthetics and 
placed under direct allocation by 
ORD. These include neoprene types 
ILS and FR, hycar OS-10 and 
styraloy. The supply of each of 
these types is limited and is allo- 
cated for specialized industrial and 
military uses. 

Restrictions Lifted 

One type of synthetic—thickelen 
—has been completely removed 
from restrictions of the order. Not 
found adaptable for general use 
thus far, thickelen has been re- 
moved from the order in order to 
encourage experimentation in 
manufacturing uses. 

The amended order also removes 
all quota restrictions on the use 
of reclaimed rubber, effective Jan. 
1, 1943. 

Other important changes are: 

1. A production pattern for tires 
and tubes is established to assure 
maximum output from existing fa- 
cilities in line with essentiality of 
demand. Effect of the provision is 
to expedite production of the most 
essential types of tires in their 
related order of importance before 
the identical facilities can be used 
to make less essential types. 

For example, when interchange- 
able facilities are involved, the 
following pattern must be adhered 
to. (1) Airplane tires and tubes, 
(2) Truck-bus tires and tubes, (3) 
Farm tractor-implement tires and 
tubes, (4) Industrial tires and 
tubes, (5) Camelback, (6) Pas- 
senger and motorcycle tires and 
tubes, and’ (7) Bicycle tires and 
tubes. Within each of these broad 
categories, relative importance of 
specific tire types is detailed. 

2. Through agreements with the 
Office of Price Administration, 
purchase of specific sizes and types 





Synthetic Curb Eased, 
Natural Tightened 


WASHINGTON.—The rapid con- 
version of the nation’s rubber in- 
dustry from the use of crude rub- 
ber to synthetics in the manufac- 
was 
brought into sharp focus last week 
with the issuance of a_ revised 
rubber order R-1 by the War Pro- 


of solid tires and pneumatic tires 
and tubes for replacement on in- 
dustrial equipment can now be 
made under a revised certification 
procedure set forth in the order. 
Purchases made in this manner 
are not subject to rationing regu- 
lations. Only special sizes of tires 
are covered and they can be filled 
under the procedure only if for 
industrial— as against auto and 
truck—use. Sales of such tires are 
subject to the specific certifica- 
tion written into the order which 
must be placed on every order 
blank. 


3. General appearance of tires 
may change as the result of a pro- 
vision banning the use of “extras” 
in the production of tires. 

Painting of tires and tubes for 
the sake of appearance is pro- 


hibited. No wrapping of tires is 
allowed. Removal of minor light 
spots and other surface imperfec-|30-day | and other surface imperfec- 


——— 





tions not actually affecting serv- 
iceability of tires is not permitted. 


4. Restrictions are lifted on the 
sale of rubber gloves made wholly 
of general purpose synthetics, or 
reclaimed or scrap rubber. Such 
gloves must be properly labelled 
as to their rubber content, how- 
ever. Other types of rubber gloves 
are restricted to medical, govern- 
ment, and other specific uses. 


5. Use of crude rubber or natural 
latex cement in the manufacture 
of shoes is prohibited after Jan. 
1, 1944. 

6. Preference ratings for the 
purchase of garden hose on civilian 
orders are suspended. The action 
was taken after it was found that 
equitable distribution could be 
effected without use of the ratings. 

7. An indirect effect on the 
amended order may be to increase 
the supply of chilte—an ingredient 
used in the manufacture of chew- 
ing gum. The material, which is 
imported from South America, is 
removed from controls of the or- 
der since it has been found to be 
unsuitable for manufacture of es- 
sential rubber products. 

8. Consumption of 200 pounds of 
general purpose synthetics for ex- 
perimental purposes during any 
30-day period is permitted. 


OURAGE to take chances, when there is 


real reason for taking chances, has made 


America what it is today. 


And nowhere, short of the battlefield itself, 


has this trait been more finely manifest than 


in the deeds and the daring of our Automotive 


Industry. 


In times of national crisis — military or eco- 


nomic —the Automotive Industry has been 


quick to step into the breach, and display the 


same kind of deliberate, realistic, magnificent 


courage shown by Washington’s men at 
Valley Forge, by Lee’s men at Gettys- 
burg, by Grant’s tired troops in the 
Wilderness, by Pershing’s expendables 
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U.S. Releases Digest of Bills 
To Aid Small Business 


WASHINGTON. — Under the in- 
triguing title, “390 Bills,” a digest 
of proposals considered in Con- 
gress in behalf of small business 
during the past decade was re- 
leased here last week by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

In an introductory statement, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones points out that the Ameri- 
can business structure has been 
built through the constructive 
forces of competition in free 
enterprise. 

He states that the interests of 
small business and the interests of 
large business are essentially in- 
terdependent, each being comple- 
mentary to the other. He finds 
that small companies supply many 
of the products used by large con- 
cerns, and that small business con- 
stitutes the largest group of cus- 
tomers of big business. 

Secretary Jones outlines’ the 
policy of the Department of Com- 
merce, and adds: 

“All segments of the economy 
must become aware of the needs of 






small business and must take ap- 
propriate constructive action to 
maintain our traditional way of 
life. Small business and all the 
rest of the national economy have 
an inseparable community of in- 
terest upon which depend national 
well-being and security through 
the welfare of all its members. 

“The department seeks to en- 
courage those who have an inter- 
est in the welfare of small busi- 
ness to contribute, as each is 
best able, to the success of this 
program. Many hopeful forces, 
fortunately, are at work. 

“The task that lies ahead must 
be performed by the cooperative 
efforts of government and private 
initiative if small enterprise is to 
retain its rightful place in our tra- 
ditional system of competitive 
capitalism. Each can accomplish 
much in its own sphere. But pri- 
marily the challenge is to private 
initiative. It is a serious challenge.” 

Of the 390 congressional pro- 
posals, 26, it is pointed out, have 
been enacted into law. 






in the Argonne—and now by our own sons 


on present battlefronts around the world. 


Because the Automotive Industry has dared, 


it has grown strong; and we, as a nation, have 


come to lean heavily upon it. 


*HOUDAILLE is proud to have been an 


integral part of the Automotive Industry, down 


through the years. And particularly proud to 


Yi 


1B niin 
oF 


have contributed some small part to its 
miracle of production which every 
hour, every minute is bringing a United 


Nations’ victory nearer and nearer. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices . . . 


Detrort 


*Pronounced “HOO-DYE" 
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Truekin’ 


ee 
Patchin’ Up 
Ritter’s Plea 


Home Again 


By 
Jack Weed 


AY back in 1658, a _ writer 

sagely remarked that “neces- 
sity is the mother of invention” 
and since that time we have seen 
this “saw” come true in many 
ways. Necessity is now the mother 
of invention with many truck op- 
erators who are doing everything 
in their power to keep their equip- 
ment rolling — either to stay in 
business if they are “for-hire” op- 
erators, or to serve their customers 
if they must deliver their mer- 
chandise. 

While the “necessity” is usually 
thought of as bringing into being 
new devices and new methods— 
particularly in wartime—it some- 
times takes on an entirely different 
complex. ‘ 

* * * 

CHECKING on the outlook for 
1944 from a truck equipment dis- 
tributor’s standpoint—with my ol 
friend Jack Maynard of Knorr- 
Maynard in Detroit—I ran into a 
type of necessity move that cer- 
tainly doesn’t speak well for the 
way in which our truck replace- 
ment parts program has_ been 
handled. 

It seems that when operators 
ran up against the shortage of 
ring gears and pinions—and they 
have been critically short at times 
—some of the boys have gone to 
the extent of replacing a complete 
axle in order to keep their equip- 
ment on the road. 

Thus for the sake of a ring gear 
or pinion which wasn’t available 
because of some factory not being 
able to turn out adequate replace- 
ment parts to serve the units they 
had in service, the operator was 
compelled to spend many times the 
cost of these needed parts. The fac- 
tory making the truck, and the 
manufacturer of the axle, both lost 
good will no doubt, and a lot of 
material that didn’t need to be 
replaced in this critical market 
was replaced. 

* * 

ALONG THIS line, Jack also in- 
dicated that from his observation 
that equipment dealers are going 
to be hard put next year to take 
care of the rebuilding and recondi- 
tioning business that will be 
thrown in their laps by truck op- 
erators, especially if the new truck- 
building program is held up until 
the last half of the year as now 
seems likely. 

He says right now for-hire 
truckers and contractors, who have 
run their equipment under the 
terrific conditions which wartime 
operation has necessitated, are get- 
ting worried that their vehicles 
won't last through and are making 
plans to rebuild the old crates if 
they can’t get new ones. Most of 
those who have approached Mayn- 
ard and his partner Al Knorr, are 
talking in terms of complete re- 
build jobs, even to the extent of 
putting larger axles under the jobs 


where their loads dictate the need. 
7 a 7 


JACK ALSO said that in all his | 
years in the truck equipment busi- | 


ness he had never seen as many 
trucks being operated that should 
(See TRUCKIN’, Page 27, Col. 1) 
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U.S. and Truckers 
Moving to End 
Chicago Crisis 


Joint Session Is Held 


On Manpower; Industry 
To Ask Higher Rates 


CHICAGO. — Government 
and truck officials agreed at 
a meeting here last week that 
steps were necessary to re- 
lieve the critical shortage 
of drivers. 


There were sharp differences, 
however, as to the causes of the 
crisis. While the operators com- 
plained that the industry had been 
drained by the draft boards, gov- 
ernment officials asserted that the 
boards would defer drivers if their 
cases were presented properly, and 
that less than 10 percent of the 
operators had taken advantage of 
governmental regulations in the 
matter of driver deferment. 


Crux of the difference ap- 
peared to be a misunderstand as 
to how deferments were to be 
obtained, with the draft officials 
insisting that the operator must 
prove the necessity of deferring 
a driver and explaining the pro- 
cedure for doing so. 


Following the meeting, the direc- 
tors of the Illinois motor Truck 
Opjerators Assn. went into execu- 
tive session. They concluded that 
not only must they be granted 
more men but that higher com- 
pensation for their services were 
necessary to avert a collapse of 
the vital 
tem. 


Appreciation of the manpower 
plight of the industry was ex- 
pressed particularly by Frank T. 
Corcoran, district head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 


Lieut. Col. George A. Irvin, 
regional Selective Service officer, 
indicated that local draft boards 
are in the mood to defer drivers if 
employers present their cases 
properly. 

Speaking for the industry, 
Walter McCarron, general manager 
of the truck association, countered 
with the statement that “it is the 
draft boards who are not properly 
educated.” 

McCarron contended that some 
boards have urged truck drivers 
to “get into war plants,” and 

(See CRISIS, Page 25, Col. 1) 
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Dealers’ Sales 


Of Used Trucks 
Decline 90% 


DETROIT. — Anyone who still 
has any lingering doubts that price 
|; regulation 341 has not only dis- 
rupted the used truck trading 
market but has also created a 
vicious “black market,” has only to 
look at the figures showing what 
has transpired in the trade since 
| June, 1942. 

Automotive News had a chance 
recently to check all used truck 
sales by a sufficiently large portion 
|of the truck dealer body to get, 
what is considered by those who 
have been delving in such figures 
|for years, an accurate base for 
|ecompiling national figures that 
under former tests have been ac- 
|curate within three percent. 

When sales by legitimate deal- 
ers fall off from over 18,000 units 
to under 2,400 units in 17 months, 
| it is evident that the OPA order 
in itself is the sole cause for the 
shifting of the business. 





| And when the trading in good| 


| used trucks—which are admittedly 
most critical 
transportation of war goods and 


war-transportation sys- 





| postwar era will be reviewed at the 
| fifth annual meeting and war con- 





|ship of the National 
| Private Motor Truck Owners. 


in maintaining our} 

















































We hope, in the interest o 


“on rubber” transportation. 


that our truckers are now i 


their construction supervised 


military. 


possible 65 percent of the 


Air Force don’t want some 


be met first. 


must know they cannot fulfi 
transportation is concerned? 


Let’s Stop Kidding; 
It’s Demoralizing 


Treasury Procurement division will, shortly after the 
first of the year, ask for bids on approximately 900 new 
trucks for Lend-Lease, it is learned. These vehicles will 
have to come from the already sadly-depleted civilian 
truck stockpile which is now down to about 3,000 vehicles. 


f the American truckers who 


need what few trucks are left in the stockpile, that those 
dealers who still own new trucks will recognize the weal 
of their customer public and help protect our American 


x *k * 

With all the great manifestations by government 
bureaucracies—and especially ODT which is charged with 
the preservation of our vital transportation—that Ameri- 
can haulers will be protected against breakdown, gov- 
ernment goes blithly on “kidding” the industry. 

After great pressure and many surveys have shown 


n a bad way and that they 


must have relief in the shape of new trucks or our 
transportation will bog, WPB came out with an announce- 
ment that it was going to save the nation by letting the 
manufacturers build 123,492 trucks for Civilian use in 
1944—that it was going to insure that these trucks would 
be built along with the big military program by having 


by Automotive Tank Center, 


which also supervises the military program, and that 
these Civilian trucks would get the same rating as 


x kk * 
Let’s look at the record to date. 
As now set up, civilian American truckers can get a 


new trucks authorized for 


Civilian production or 81,366 vehicles if Army, Navy or 


of these for some “special 


purpose.” If they do, the authorization permits these 
agencies to dig into the Civilian stockpile as the original 
stockpile was dug into by the same forces. 

We were assured that these trucks would be built 
along with the military program—and now we are told 
that Civilian trucks are to be shoved aside until the last 
half of 1944, due to the military requirements having to 
(Only two manufacturers, it is understood, 
can build any of their 1944 quota before the first of July, 
and these two are able to build only because they have 
material on hand for a small run.) 

x *k * 


Of course, we have a war to win—but in order to 
win this war, must government officials always resort to 
misrepresentation and building up false hopes which they 


ll, as far as our vital truck 


Private Truck Owners Set 


Meeting for Jan- 27-29 


WASHINGTON. How should | 
war agencies handling manpower, 
rationing, and conservation of mo- | 
tor truck equipment and materials 
“unwind” when peace comes? 

What phases of present regula- 
tions, if any, should carry over into 
the reconstruction period? 

Problems that will confront priv- | 
ate motor truck owners during the 
remainder of the war and in the 


ference Jan. 27-28 at the Stevens | 
hotel, Chicago, under the sponsor- | 
Council of 
The theme of the meeting, “What 


Is Ahead for Private Motor | 


|of major 


plans for the future, 
after victory is won. 


Industry men will discuss topics 
importance with par- 
ticular emphasis on postwar prob- 
lems as they will affect operations 
of the private motor truck owners. 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, will attend the sessions and 
speak at one of the luncheons. 


“From every angle, this war con- 
ference is a must to private motor 
truck operators,” A. M. Grean jr., 
president of the council and vice- 
president of Ward Baking Co., 
stated. 


“The 


especially 


transition period ahead, 


Trucks,” indicates the broad scope} from victory through to full-time 
of the program that is to be pre- 


peace conditions, brings many 


beer foodstuffs—gets out of the| sented for the purpose of reveal- | problems that must be confronted 


(Continued on Page 23, Col. 1) 


|ing both industry and government now.” 


12,250 Additional Trailers 
Authorized for ’44 Output 


New Truck Quota 


List is Revised 


Only 2 Makers Seen 
Able to Produce Any 
Trucks in First Half 


DETROIT. — Confirmation 
of the authorization of an 
additional 12,250 freight 
trailers for 1944 production 
was released by WPB last 


week. The release boosts truck- 
trailer production allotments to 
25,045 vehicles of all types for 
the year. 


Also coming from WPB was a 
revised list of new truck produc- 
tion allotments for the same period, 
which considerably changes the 
number of units first alloted sev- 
eral manufacturers. In the revised 
list, Chervolet and Ford were cut 
back approximately 4,000 vehicles 
each, International lost approxi- 
mately 5,000 units and Mack 
dropped nearly 2,000. 


GMC was upped over 8,000 
vehicles and Diamond T, which 
was left out of the first allot- 
ment entirely, now gets 2,887 
jobs. Others that got additional 
allotments are Reo, whose quota 
was raised from 360 units to 
1,594, Federal from 570 to 2,034 
and Brockway from 250 to 1,237 
units. 

These allocations, it was stated, 
have been scheduled in and coordi- 
nated with the direct military 
procurement program. This step, 
in addition to that of full sched- 
uling of all critical component 
parts, will insure an even division 
of commercial motor vehicles on 
a predetermined ratio between the 
military and_ essential civilian 
users, it is said. 


Considerable doubt still exists 
in the minds of manufacturers as 
to how the vehicles, earmarked 
for Lend-Lease and OEW, will 
be handled by the factories. The 
81,366, or approximately 65 per- 
cent of the so-called civilian 1944 
allotment that is actually ear- 
marked for ODT, will do doubt 
be distributed to the various 
dealers of the producing factories 
on the basis of their 1941 allot- 
ment, but the 30,289 or 24 percent 
of the total authorization ear- 
marked for Lend-Lease and the 
9,693 or 7 percent set for OEW, 
will have to be held by the fac- 
tories or not built until ordered, 
it is thought. 


The total 1944 truck-trailer allot- 
ments, as announced by WPB 
along with the manufacturers who 


(Continued on Page 25, Col. 4) 


Copper OK for Parts 


In New Trucks 

WASHINGTON. — War Pro- 
duction Board last week lifted 
all restrictions on the use of 
copper in the manufacture of 
parts for the new vehicles that 
will go into the expanded 1944 
truck production program. The 
action, which is included in an 
amendment to Limitation Order 
L-106, is designed specifically to 
facilitate the output of parts for 
new trucks and does not lift 
restrictions on the use of this 
metal for replacement parts 
production. 

Earlier, WPB lifted all re- 
strictions on the use of chro- 
mium and nickel in the manu- 
facture of valves for the new 
truck engines. 


































































































































































































TRUCK SECTION 








DETROIT.—Exploding 
fears that the transport air- 
plane of the postwar era will 
ut into a large percentage of 


truck and bus business, Dr. 
Edward P. Warner, vice-chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
talk before the Engineering So- 
iety of Detroit here last week, 
pointed out plainly that these 
services are going to be still pro- 
tected for some time to come by 
the basic element of cost to the 
public. 
He intimated that some ship- 
ments to almost inaccessible places 
and long-distance rush shipments 
may go by freight plane, but said 
that the cost of operating the 
mammoth transports of the air 
that are being used today by the 
armed forces would not be com- 
mercial competitors of our present 
truck lines due to the cost factor. 

He did see increased competi- 
tion to the bus lines from the air, 
however, not based on a com- 
parative cost basis but upon the 
basis that a greater number of 
people would be willing to pay 
the increased cost to ride by air 
in the postwar era. 

To illustrate his point, he showed 
a table of comparative costs of 
operating a Douglas DC-3 airplane 
of 21-passenger capacity and the 
national average for intercity mo- 
tor buses of about 50 percent more 
seating capacity than the airplane, 
as shown by reports to the CAB 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Table shown herewtih.) 
Differential Explained 

“The blame for the cost differ- 
ential between air and_ surface 
transportation is widely diffused,” 
said Warner. “Among the items 
listed which account for over 90 
percent of the total cost of opera- 
tion of each vehicle, only taxes and 
general office payroll fail to show 
at least twice as high a figure per 
mile for the airplane as for the 
bus of like payload. 

“A ratio of from two to three 
is the prevailing rule, but station 
expense for the airline with its 
many items for specially trained 
personnel who have no counter- 
part in bus operation, is more 
than five times that for the bus, 
and the ratio for traffic promo- 
tion and advertising is nearly 
nine to one. 

“The crew of a DC-3 normally 
cover about 150,000 miles a year as 
against 60,000 for a bus driver; but 
the airplane carries a crew of three 
instead of one, and the total annual 
payroll for a full crew is about 
seven times the pay of a driver. 

“The first cost of the airplane is 
= approximately 10 times that of the 
bus; and while it travels about six 
times as many miles in a year, and 
about four times as many in its 
total service life, the difference in 
first cost overrides the excess mile- 
age and gives the airplane a higher 
depreciation. 
Will Remain Large 

“The ratios applying to most of 
these cost items obviously will re- 
main large, as far as we can now 
foresee,” Warner said, although 
suggesting that as volume _ in- 
creases the station payroll will be- 
come relatively smaller and that 
the high traffic and advertising 
costs may be reduced “as the habit 
of travel by air becomes more 
widely established and patrons 
need less constant and vigorous 
persuasion.” 

More efficient aircraft will con- 
tribute to more economical oper- 
ations, Warner added, pointing 
out that since 1929 payload-ca- 
pacity ton-mile costs have been 
reduced from 45 cents (Ford tri- 
motor) to 36 cents in 1933 (Boe- 
ing 247) to 27 cents in 1941 
(Douglas DC-3). 

Some reduction of unit cost is 
achieved by increase in size of 
the aircraft. Other things being 
equal, the doubling of the weight of 
the DC-3 ought to reduce its oper- 
ating cost per ton-mile by about 10 
percent, Warner said. Aerody- 
namic improvements can bring cost 
savings up to 10 or 12 percent, 
ae which reduction of fuel loads by 
making stops at greater frequency 
offers further economies. 



































































ost Element Still Basic... 


Air Transport Fears 
Are Discounted 
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This whole subject is in need of 
continued study, and no doubt is 
receiving the serious attention not 
only of the existing air transport 
companies but of those who seek 
to enter the field as well, he said. 


The air lines as they exist today 
are out to attract the Pullman 
trade. The short-haul, or feeder, 
lines which are anticipated in the 
postwar development may very well 
attract coach and bus travelers, be- 
cause less luxurious appointments 
aloft will enable operating costs to 
be reduced. 


In commenting on the oppor- 
tunities of the postwar aircraft in 
the freight-hauling field, Warner 
held out hopes for an increase in 


Pay of general office employes, 


airline practice. 


air express more than he did for| reasonably expected within the 
air freight itself. He said: next few years, how much cargo 
“Supposing that a rate of 15| traffic would it produce? Allowing 





Comparative Operating Costs: 
Plane vs. Bus 


Fuel and oil (including fuel taxes) . 
EO. OC GIOW csidescxes ibedesnceses 


Maintenance of equipment (including 
maintenance overhead) ........ 


Station expense (including meteorologists, 
radio operators, etc.) .......... 


Insurance and accident costs .... 
Traffic solicitation and advertising 
Depreciation of equipment ...... 


including executives ............ 
Taxation and licenses (excluding 
BOGE CEOS | GaN vevedecasieetaiuas 
Passenger service cost (exclusive of pay 
of crew and of liability insurance*) .... aie 
*Not separately identified in Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports, but certainly very small as the item is defined in 








proximately a third of the present 
figure. I have no doubt that the 
effect would be to multiply the pre- 
cents per ton-mile from airport to|for cost of pickup and delivery,| war volume of air express at least 
airport is the best than can be|the imagined rate would be ap-|by 10 or 15—perhaps even more.”! back cover) will solve your problem. 








Raises Granted 
300 Truck Men 


In Denver 




















Cents Per Mile 
Ratio of , ; 

DENVER.—Wage increases for 
Airplane Bus Costs 300 Denver trucking employes have 
cocee 8.56 2.58 3.3 been granted by the National War 
evevere 9.63 3.58 2.7 Labor Board, E. Robert Baker, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
ee 3.30 3.60 2.6 Colorade Motor Carriers’ Assn., an- 
nounced last week. Baker said that 
new contract specifications, apply- 
x ta sal 13.19 2.38 5.5 ing to pick-up and delivery men 
eeseeees 2.29 1.05 2.1 and dock workers, represent an 
ieweee 8.39 0.96 8.7 increase of 21.2 percent over 1941 

iswonnee 5.04 2.03 2.5 || seneral rates. 
Employes were given an increase 
of five cents an hour, retroactive 
pAb eo ae aa ‘ to April 13, were guaranteed a 48- 
hour week and an eight-hour day, 
wee 1.41 1.40 1.0 and given a week’s vacation with 

pay. 

3.42 0.00 ; The association had appealed 






from a decision of the WLB 
national trucking commission, 
which granted increases’ which 
Baker said totaled 45.5 percent 
over 1941, following a hearing here 
last August. 






Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
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FEEDING A NATION AT Wer 


The best fed country in the world, America can 
well be proud of the several factors which 
contribute to this obviously advantageous 
position * To the food producer, of course, goes 
the lion's share of the credit for this often under- 
appreciated accomplishment. In this field, genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneumatic 
Controls enjoy almost universal preference . 

We're proud of this * However, regardless of 
peak production, bountiful harvests, and available 
natural foods, it takes the entire resources of the 
world’s finest trucking fleets to bring these 
commodities to market, to points of ultimate 
consumption. How well the American Trucking 
Industry has responded to the challenge is best 






AIR BRAKES 
AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


IT 1S SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WFSTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


summed up in the statement . . . “America is by far 
the best fed country in the entire world” * To 
play the part it does in serving America’s largest 
and most prominent “food fleets’ has been the 
privilege of the Bendix-Westinghouse Company 
and its nationwide network of Authorized Distrib- 
utors. Toa man, this entire organization salutes the 
great record compiled by the trucking organizations 
responsible for this country’s market basket. The 
Bendix-Westinghouse Company, in turn, pledges 
its entire resources to see that these vital fleets keep 
rolling safely and dependably for a speedy Victory. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY... ELYRIA, OHIO 


CGE 


“eo Soar 
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At Annual Convention... 


Eastman Pays Tribute 
To Colorado Truckers 


DENVER.—Joseph B. Eastman,|in overall railroad and truck per- 

director of the Office of Defense} formance. 
Transportation, was the chief Before concluding, Eastman 
speaker at the annual convention| gave assurance of faith that the 
of the Colorado Motor Carriers| rubber problem will be met and 
Assn. here Decfi 14-15. Paying high| solved; that no matter how many 
tribute to the service rendered by| planes are available for passen- 
transportation systems of the coun-| gers and freight there will 
try, Eastman said: always be work for the railroads 

“This is a war to which all the | and buses and trucks. 

resources of the people of our Ted V. Rodgers, for 11 years 

nation have been consecrated in | president of the American Truck- 

unparalleled degree and war jing Assn., said that 75 percent of 
activity is quite as much in evi- | all trucking today is directly or in- 
dence in this part of the country | directly connected with the war 

as in any other. No serious im- | effort. In addition to that, of 2,461 
pairment of the war effort can | communities in Colorado, 882 have 
be laid to date to the door of | no other transportation service ex- 
domestic transportation.” cept trucks and buses. 

Pointing out that the immediate] Rodgers advocated only two li- 
winter months will be, in  his|censes for interstate trucks—home 
opinion, the most critical of the|state license and the ICC license. 
war, he said a score of ranking| Trucks damage roads very little 
transport organizations have joined| now, for there are few hard tires 
forces to promote a campaign to|left and trucks of today are 
achieve a 10 percent improvement] cushioned in proportion greater 
a Se than a pleasure car. 

Truckers today pay a million an 
Chevrolet Dealers a half dollars a day in fees and 
taxes more than any other business 


ar Tram |pays. It cost every truck that ran 
To St t Prog a in the United States in 1941 $1,090 


1 in fees and taxes to run. 
To Aid Trucks T. L. James, of the Rio Grande 

DETROIT.—Timely, helpful sug-| Motor Way, Denver, was elected 
gestions to truck owners and driv-| president of the Colorado Motor 
ers intended to assist them in de-| Carriers Assn. to succeed R. S. 
tecting and remedying the causes| McIlvaine. Rodney Capron, of 
of truck breakdowns before they} Greeley, was elected first vice- 
happen are the outstanding] president; R. B. Wilson, of Den- 
features of an educational direct-| ver, second vice-president, and 
mail program addressed to truck} E. Robert Baker, of Denver, 
operators to be launched by Chev-| executive secretary. The execu- 
rolet dealers in January, 1944, ac-| tive committee, in addition to the 
cording to an announcement made] officers, consists of R. S. Mcll- 
last week by W. E. Fish, manager,| vaine and A. K. Holmes, both of 
commercial and truck department.| Denver. 

Planned with the careful co-| New board members, in addition 
operation of service engineers, the|to the executive committee, are 
campaign recognizes that truck] Elis Nelson, Denver; Lou Gerding, 
operators face the dilemma of hav-| Denver; F. B. Charlesworth, J. 
ing to use their vehicles harder|Stanley Blunt, Canon City; H. E. 
and yet make them last longer|Johnson jr., Denver; J. B. Mont- 
than ever before. gomery, Denver; C. H. Capron, 

The mailing pieces will contain|Greeley; Vane Golden, Longmont; 
self-service advice and information, |J- J. Stron, Greeley; D. A. Bur- 
suggesting important preventive roughs, Peyton; Carroll Nelson, 
steps that truck owners and driv- | Colorado Springs; Earl Bucking- 
ers may do themselves to help ham, Denver; S. A. Markely, Den- 
keep their vehicles operating de- | VET: Arthur Vos jr., Denver, and 
pendably and efficiently. Typical of | Homes M. Jessup, Elbert. 
the self-service information is a| The association included bus 
check list for truck drivers which |°Perators for the first time in its 


will enable them to catch possible | °T8@nization. 
breakdowns before they occur. 


Special attention is given to the Schneider Goes 


truck tire situation. Operators are 

urged to watch closely the air 

pressure and general condition of To Mack 

tires on trucks carrying heavier TOLEDO.—William H. Schneider, 

than normal loads. former comptroller and treasurer 
Each mailing piece stresses the|of the Willys-Overland Motors, 

importance of motor truck trans-|Inc., has accepted an executive 

portation as the life-line of war] position with the Mack Mfg. Corp. 

production industries. Each prof-|in New York City. 

fers the support and cooperation] Schneider came to Toledo from 

of Chevrolet dealers in giving pri-| Cleveland in 1932 to become vice- 

ority to service on trucks as part] president and director of the To- 

of the patriotic responsibility | ledo Trust Co. In 1941 he became 

shared jointly by service mechanics | associated with the Willys-Over- 

and owners. land. 





Truck-Trailers to the Fore 


Present War Is Demonstrating Their Value, and This Portends 
Domination of Transport in Future 






































































































By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. — While _ truck- 
trailer production, except for di- 
rect use in the war effort, has 
fallen almost to the vanishing 
point, leaders in that industry are 
mapping plans for domination of 
highway transportation of goods 
when victory has been won. Their 
postwar expectations and program 
are founded on the potentialties 
disclosed by the rapid rise of this 
automotive form in recent years 
and the vitally important service 
these vehicles are rendering our 
military arms. 

The truck-trailer was born 30 
years ago but, just as World War I 
demonstrated the worth of the 
motor truck and boomed its pro- 
duction into a major industry, the 
present global conflict is helping 
establish the trailer industry as a 
national, integrated industry. The 
industry is widely scattered, there 
being plants in 32 states. 

Today these plants are aglow 
from welding arcs shaping frame 
assemblies, platforms and bodies 
of the trailerized special equip- 
ment known in military parlance 
as task vehicles. Their produc- 
tion is being rushed for the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, and 
this year the manufacture of 
only 2,500 for civilian use has 
been permitted. 

This contrasts sharply with the 
soaring output of recent years, 
which bolsters the optimism of the 
industry for its role in the postwar 
world. During 1941 a total of 42,131 
trailers were built. When produc- 
tion for commercial use was halted 
early last year and the plants 
converted to military production, a 
stockpile of only 8,000 trailers was 
on hand. 

Deficit of 75,000 

Normal production for this year 
and last would logically have been 
at least 84,000, so with only 10,500 
made available, there is a produc- 
tion deficit of at least 73,500. 

In the meantime the needs of 
commerce for truck-trailers have 
become so pressing that the War 
Production Board is permitting 
manufacture of 25,000 for this 
field in 1944. Little more than 
half have been allocated, how- 
ever, indicating a deficit of about 
100,000 by the end of 1944. Some 
of this may be taken up by re- 
lease of some military equipment 
but much of this, the makers say, 
would probably be unsuited to 
commercial use. 

Adaption of the truck-trailer to 
military use ranges from the tiniest 
of trailers, including units of as 
little capacity as quarter ton or 
less, to the various types of bomb 
trailers and myriad one-ton units 
for use behind trucks or as the 
twin unit with the ubiquitous jeep. 
Large units are employed for a 
wide variety of tasks, from haul- 
ing troops to delivery of airplane 
fuselages of great length. 

Stems from Truism 

Truck-trailer plants are also 
turning out thousands of sea-going 
cargo-carriers to supply United 
Nations fighting men on battle- 
fronts around the world and many 
are beehives of activity on work 
for shipyards and as subcontrac- 
tors on ordnance items. 


shops, wagon works, body plantg 
and the like. 

The seeming oddity of an inde- 
pendent, lusty truck-trailer in- 
dustry existing in the general 
automotive world, where it is 
surrounded by industrial giants, 
can be traced to various factors. 
Principal among them is the fact 
that trailer manufacturers have 
to tailor their units, not only to 
the customer’s needs but also ac- 
cording to the vexing swarm of 
conflicting State regulations. 


Moreover, the truck-trailer 
does not fit into assembly line 
production as neatly as do trucks 
and cars. Assembly lines and 
stocking of units are used suc- 
cessfully by Fruehauf, the Trail- 
er Co. of America and others, 
however. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., manufactures 
a limited number of trailers and 
its president, C. T. Ruhf, recently 
urged that large-scale manufacture 
of trucks and trailers be resumed 
to insure uninterrupted operation 
of the nation’s highway transporta 
tion. In this connection there is 
interest in the recent acquisition of 
substantial holdings in the High 
way Trailer Co. by financial in- 
terests which also are interested in 
the Autocar Truck Co., the Autoca 
tractor being the power unit for 
many commercial and_ military, 
semi-trailers. 

The truck-trailer industry is very 
“persnickety” about its nomencla- 
ture and insists proper identifica- 
tion of its product is truck-trailers 
as carrying at once the proper con 
notation, description and picture of 
its use. 

Leading Manufacturers 

The bulk of the industry’s pro- 
duction comes from fewer than 10 
manufacturers, located in the Mid 
west, the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. Fruehauf Trailer Co., De- 
troit, has plants in Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Los Angeles, Kansas 
City and Springfield, Mo., Iowa and 
Alabama. The volume of its busi- 
ness last year reached $40,000,000. 

Next to Fruehauf in size is the 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincin- 
nati, affiliate of the Columbia 
Terminals financial interests of 
St. Louis. Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., rates third in 
size. Kingham Trailer Co., of 
Louisville, also is a major pro- 
ducer, after which comes the 
Carter Mfg. Co., Memphis; Hobbs 
Mfg. Co., Fort Worth; Utility 
Trailer Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; 
Steel Products Co., Savannah; W. 
C. Nabors Co., Mansfield, La., 
and Keystone Trailer Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Seen as having a bearing on its 
postwar aspirations, the capacity 
of the industry has been greatly 
expanded to handle war orders. 
All of the larger companies are 
planning expansion of sales outlets. 

In Postwar Era 

The truck-trailer mode of trans- 
portation also is regarded by high- 
way transportation experts as a 
natural corollary of the super- 
highway age promised for the post- 
war era. Truck-trailers are the 
units which will handle the 
freight on the Alaska and Pan- 
American highways of the future, 
it is asserted. Trailer transporta- 
tion is figuring in the postwar 
planning of many industries, trailer 
leaders report. 

The tractor-trailer combination 
highway unit fits in with the 
adaptation of the diesel engine to 
(See TRAILERS, Page 26, Col. 5) 


handle two or more trailers. While 

the driver is pulling one trailer the 

others are being loaded or un- 

loaded, so truck and driver need 

not be idle during the process. 
In Coastal Defense 

The recognized economies of 
truck-trailer transportation are be- 
ing employed to great advantage 
by interstate operators whose lines 
extend throughout the United 
States. The peculiar adaptability 
of such units has kept pace with 
the tempo of war production gen- 
erally. Platform trailers of great 
length are employed to handle ship 
sections in the great shipyards. 
Open-top van units haul warplane 
sections. Herculean loads are 
wheeled about on husky heavy-duty 
logging trailers in the Northwest 
timberlands, trundling fallen giants 
of the forest about as light pole 
trailers rattle along the highways 
with utility poles or piling. 

Coastal defense guns of large 
calibre are hauled to position by 
truck-trailers. The auto carriers, 
once familiar highway sights, are 
now huge bases, transporting 
soldiers to and about military 
posts. 

A great civilian demand has been 
thrown upon the truck-trailer in- 
dustry by exhaustion of the na- 
tional commercial stockpile of 
heavy-duty motor trucks. Substi- 
tution of medium capacity truck- 
tractor-semi-trailer units for 
heavy-duty trucks has been urged 
by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation for months. 


Reconversion Simple 

Reconversion of truck-trailer in- 
dustry’s production facilities to the 
needs of peace should be simple. 
The changeover to war production 
has not upset the usual manufac- 
turing procedures of the truck- 
trailer makers. Long accustomed 
to turning out virtually tailor-made 
units, due to varying motor vehicle 
size and weight limitations of state 
laws and regulations, the trailer 
plants easily took on the produc- 
tion of trailerized special equip- 
ment for military purposes. 

This production has fitted into 
the varying skills of the industry. 
Producers of low-bed heavy ma- 
chinery haulers are turning out 
almost their normal type unit, 
except for greater carrying ca- 
pacity, such as tank haulers for 
the Army. The land-going battle- 
ships are shunted about shifting 
theaters of war upon this equip- 
ment or retrieved to salvage and 
repair centers when put out of 
action. The counterpart of the 
platform type semi-trailer fami- 
liar to street and highway has 
been adapted in lengthier models 
for recovering wrecked planes. 
Application of the trailer princi- 

ple to the special equipment of the 
Quartermaster Corps brings special 
services close to the combat areas. 
The “Fighting Quartermasters” 
have provided laundry, bath and 
sanitation units; textile, shoe and 
clothing repair units, so Johnny 
Doughboy now can have his pants 
fixed, his clothes washed and de- 
loused, his shoes soled or his tent 
mended while enjoying a shower 
bath in a trailerized sanitation unit. 
Mostly Small Firms 

The trailer industry is essentially 
small business, since component 

The success of the truck-trailer | companies, with but few excep- 
stems from the truism that a /tions, are small enterprises. For 
truck, like a man or horse, can the most part they are headed by 
pull more than it can carry on |the men who built the business 
its back. It was while the First | from such humble beginnings as 
World War was breaking out in | machine shops, garages, blacksmith 
1914 that Harvey Fruehauf, at 
work in his father’s blacksmith 
shop resolved to prove the 
maxim in a modern way. The 
principle had been demonstrated 
in ancient Egypt in the form of 
the two-wheeled chariot, evolving 
down through the ages. 

When young Fruehauf pioneered 
by hitching a wagon to a gasoline- 
driven truck the new industry was 
born. It was soon. discovered, 
moreover, that while carrying ca- 
pacity increased sharply when 
truck-trailers replaced trucks, costs 
increased less than one-third. 


Furthermore, the — — ne| AT CLEVELAND airport when George H. Scragg, director or 
es to wear out, ~— gear-DOXxes | advertising and sales promotion for White Motor Co., was promoted 
- eae tga to the rank of captain and made commander of the Cleveland group 
vibra - oe . e ean a wa Civil Air Patrol. Left to right, Capt. Dwight Joyce, former com. 
twice the longevity o e tractor! mander; Col. Earl Baskey, chief of Army Air Corps fifth corps area; 


or engine unit which hauls it. . 
A single driver and tractor can Wing. ga and Maj. George A. Stone, commander of the Ohio 
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TO BUILD SHIPS faster, it is necessary to bring the heavy, bulky 
prefabricated sub-assemblies from various parts of the plant area to 
the hull of the ship in the speediest possible manner. California Ship- 
building Corp. solved the problem of moving these giant sub-assemblies, 
often the full width of the ship, by using Fruehauf heavy-duty trailers. 
Through the use of these trailers, much greater speed was achieved 
with a gain in volume from 1,500 to 2,000 tons per day. 
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Ceiling Fosters Black Market... 


Dealers’ Used Truck 
Sales Drop 90% 


(Continued from Page 20) 


me hands of the legitimate dealers and 
into a backyard-trading stage 
where policing of prices is nearly 
impossible and where there is no 
attempt to repair and recondition 
the vehicles before they change 
hands, a regulation which causes 
this condition is doing more harm 
than good to the war effort. 

It is interesting to note that from 
June, 1942, when dealers across the 
country had sold as many or more 
used trucks than they had in stock 
in January, 1942, when new trucks 
were frozen, to the day in August 
when the first rumor of a used 
truck price ceiling first came out, 
sales kept on a fairly even basis, 
showing but what might be con- 
sidered a seasonal drop. 

However, sales in September, 
the first month after the rumor 

came out, were off nearly six 
thousand a month from June 
and four thousand from the 
previous month. As the rumor 
persisted, sales kept dropping off, 
showing practically a two thou- 
sand decline in a month. 

Then Washington announced 
that there would be a price ceiling 
on used trucks and sales through 
dealers took another 2,500 drop, 
hitting a rate less than half of 
what had been the normal turnover 
by truck dealers across the coun- 
try. 
On Nov. 10, 1942, an invitation 
was sent out by ODT to dealers 
and manufacturers to meet in 
Cleveland for a hearing on the pro- 
posed used truck ceiling regulation. 
Following this meeting, sales by 
truck dealers really did take a 
tumble; in the following month, 
December, they hit an all-time low 
of 5,950 deals. 

With the turn of the new year, 
a rumor started that the govern- 
ment had given up any idea of 
putting a ceiling on used trucks, 
and this in turn started a “hope- 
ful” period. Dealers again began 
to search for idle used trucks in 
good condition and, as the in- 
creased sales of following four 
months indicate, they were able 
to ferret out quite a representa- 
tive number of jobs. In fact, 
March sales were back to within 
nearly a thousand of the previous 
September. 

But early in March, it became 
known definitely that the used 
truck ceiling was going to be im- 
posed on the industry, and the 
greatly increased sales of March 
and April indicate that dealers un- 
loaded the trucks they had been 
able to pick up. When the ceiling 
actually became effective on Apr. 
26, 1943, many dealers had gotten 
out of the used truck business be- 
a cause they could see no way to 
make a profit and those that still 
had a few jobs on hand, cleared 
them as soon as possible. 

So, starting in May, 1943, the 
dealers’ most important aid to the 
war effort—searching out idle 
trucks and getting them into the 
hands of essential users—was ef- 
fectively stymied. 


It is evident that government 
a agencies recognized the harm 
that had been done, since an- 
other meeting was called for 
June 15, in which some compro- 
mise was effected in the ceiling 
3 regulation in the hopes that 
a would again put the dealer back 
in the used truck trading picture. 


Detroit Dealers 
Cite Loss Under 
Truck Ceiling 


DETROIT.—Under used truck 
price ceilings, 87.8 percent of all 
sales in Michigan have been made 
by individuals, with dealers han- 
dling only 12.2 percent, according 
to the Detroit Auto Dealers Assn. 
* DADA cited the figures in sup- 
port of its argument that control 
of used car prices would dry up the 
market. Many reports have been 
made to the association’s office that 
price regulation was ignored in the 
individual truck transactions. 
















All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





But the revised regulation that 
came out of this meeting was 
ineffective and from the first of 
May of this year (see table) 
until now, used truck sales by 
recognized truck dealers have 
consistently declined, until now 
less than 18 percent as many 
used trucks (2,369 per month) 
are being bought up by dealers, 
rebuilt or reconditioned and re- 
sold to operators sorely needing 
these jobs, as was in June 1942 
(18,088 per month). 


Despite this disastrous experi-| the armed forces. 
certain 
ambitious job makers in govern- ing with might and main to 


ence with used _ trucks, 
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CHICAGO.—A new truck pro- 
gram which will enable oil com- 


panies to provide fleet operators 
with factory-approved lubrication 
recommendations has just been 


issued by Chek-Chart Corp. 


Oil companies can use the mate- 
rial to insure proper and adequate 
lubrication of vehicles in their 
customers’ fleets. The program con- 
sists of diagrams for various truck 
models, charts for special axle 
units, lubrication information on 


diesel engines, and general in- 
GMC’s GENERAL MANAGER, | «+ uction pages. After making a 


I. B. Babcock, bids farewell to survey of units in a fleet, the oil 
Walter Asher of Dept. 2903, who| company can select pages for the 
was the 4,000th GMC Truck &| specific equipment in the fleet and 
Coach division employe to enter} make up a special book for the 
service men in the _ operator’s 
garage. 

‘The first requirement of the | 





ment bureaucracies still are work-' establish a used car price ceiling.| three mileage interval inspections | 
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pl| New Truck Program 


in the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation preventive- maintenance pro- 
gram is ‘Lubricate according to 
manufacturer’s recommendations,’ ” 
says Ray Shaw, president of Chek- 
Chart. 


A special cover has been designed 
for holding the lubrication dia- 
grams. 


The entire list of lubrication 
diagrams, including charts for spe- 
cial axle units, diesel engine in- 
formation, and general instruction 
pages can be obtained in book 
form for use in service stations 
serving truck accounts. 


Wins Driving Award 
TORONTO.—An accident-free record 
of 985,196 miles of truck driving dur- 
ing the past 18 years won the Legion 
of Safety Trophy for Harvey J. Kaster, 
driver for Hanover Transport, Walker- 
ton, Ont., here this week. 





HOME-FRONT BROT 


HER of the HARD-FIGHTING INTERNATIONAL HALF-TRACK 


- « « That’s the new 


International KR-11 Heavy-Duty Truck soon available for sale to qualified civilian users. And that’s good news for 


International dealers, t 


00. 


Sell the long life, quality and stamina built into these heavy-duty trucks. 





ON THE WARPATH 


EVERY U. S. HIGHWAY —every country 
road —has been converted into a warpath 


by trucks. 


Fast, dependable trucks bring more 
than half of America’s vast food sup- 
ply to market—to feed America’s work- 


ers and fighters. 


formance made them the largest selling 
heavy-duty trucks on the market. And 
the same toughness, dependability and 
economy of operation that put them 
out in front in days of peace keep them 
there in these days of war. 

It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job 
that must be done. That means your 


NEW 


ENGINES 


The government has authorized 


A recent survey of hundreds of war 
plants shows that nearly two-thirds 
of their freight arrives and leaves by 
truck. 

More than fifty thousand American 
communities depend entirely on trucks 
and highway maintenance to get their 
goods in and out. They have no other 
transportation. 

A good share of the trucks which 
keep America’s warpaths alive with 
essential traffic are Internationals. Per- 


trucks must be maintained, must be 
kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service—the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service 
organization—is now a wartime truck 
service ... more alert, more efficient 
than ever. 

No matter what your make or model 
of truck, let International Service keep 
your trucks rolling on the warpath for 


Victory ! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 























Chicago 1, Illinois 


The International KR-Il Heavy-Duty Truck, a big brute 
for big jobs, soon available for essential civilian use. 















































the manufacture of a limited 
quantity of International KR- 
11 Heavy-Duty Trucks, for ci- 


vilian hauling in essential oc- 


cupations. These big new trucks 
will have brand-new 450-cubic- 


inch engines, tested and proved 


in International Half-Track 


military vehicles! 











International half-tracks are rug- 
gee. two-fisted fighting machines. 
he same great engines, used in 
these vehicles, will power the 
new KR-II Trucks. 
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KANSAS CITY.—A plea for more 
adequate service facilities was in- 
cluded in a number of suggestions 
to aid in keeping livestock trucks 
on the road which were advanced 
by the Missouri Livestock Industry 
Transportation Committee follow- 
ing a roundtable discussion here. 

The committee, which is com- 
posed of producers, truckers, pack- 
ers, representatives of the public 
markets and livestock dealers, sug- 
gested that the ODT set up or 
designate stations not more than 
100 miles apart where livestock 
trucks could get emergency tire 
and repair service at all hours. 

Truckers had explained they 

were not allowed to carry more 
than one spare tire. When a 
driver with a load of livestock 
has a breakdown, it was said, 
there is almost certain to be a 
loss unless he can get help in a 
hurry, especially on extremely 
hot or cold days. 

Also suggested was an attempt 





To Aid Livestock Hauling 


More Adequate Service Facilities Sought 
By Transportation Groups 





gram to keep livestock trucks in 
business in communities where a 
shortage is threatened. It was ex- 
plained that livestock truckers 
often sold their trucks to haulers 
in other lines, leaving the farmers 
with no facilities for getting their 
stock to market. Just how the 
ODT would solve the problem was 
not suggested. Truckers partici- 
pating in the discussion indicated 
resentment at any suggestion that 
they be “frozen” in their business 
or not be allowed to sell their 
trucks if they had good cause. 


The state committee recom- 
mended that local units study the 
feasibility of rail-truck coordina- 
tion and propose to farmers that 
they get their stock to market at 
hours when the markets are not 
rushed. Spreading the marketing 
period over the entire week also 
was suggested. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 


by the ODT to work out a pro-| back cover) will solve your problem. 





RIGHT NOW 








WHAT! A MARINE STUCK? 
Mired deeply in jungle mud on an 
occupied island in the South Paci- 
fic, this Marine meditates on how 
to get his truck rolling again. He 
is Private First Class Fields jr., a 
member of the Marine Corps Mo- 
tor Transport Section. 


...all over the country... at meetings 


similar to the one pictured above, 


White Truck Distributors and Dealers are holding meetings 


to introduce owners to the White Personalized Service Plan. 


These Distributors are directly benefiting now from a Service 


Program more concretely helpful to truck owners than any 


the industry has ever known. Owner-appreciation is such 


that invaluable good-will is being created and will contribute 


tremendously toward the postwar success of White merchants. 


Proof is in the reaction of owners, who . . . in these difficult 


times . . . are unanimous in declaring that White Personalized 


Service is the most constructive step yet taken to prolong 


the life of motor trucks and reduce to a minimum the time 


out for repairs and parts procurement. 


If there is opportunity in your territory for you to play a 


helpful part in keeping trucks rolling during this period of 


vital necessity, it will pay you to investigate the White Part- 
nership Distributor Plan. White Wholesale Division, THE 






WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Double Checking of Tires 


Aimed at Conservation 


WASHINGTON. — More details 
were released last week by OPA 
on its plan of double-checking 
truck tire inspections to see that 
every tire in service gives its last 
possible mile of wear to essential 
commercial transportation, before 
being replaced by a new tire drawn 
from dwindling stocks. 

The Office of the Rubber Direc- 
tor, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and members of the tire 
industry are assisting OPA in 
setting up the plan. 

With truck tire inventories now 
below the accepted minimum, OPA 
will designate Central Truck Tire 
Inspection Stations throughout the 
country in areas where truck reg- 
istrations are heavy. 

These central stations, to be 
privately owned and operated by 
men trained in tire care and con- 
servation, will re-examine all tires 
recommended for replacement by 
official OPA tire inspectors within 
the area, and will search out and 
return to service tires still good 
for more miles of vital war-time 
transportation. Tubes to be re- 
placed, however, need not be in- 
spected by a central station. Fixed 
fees to cover Operating expenses 
will be charged by the central 
station for its inspection. 

It is expected that central sta- 
tigns will be provided in about 
200 cities throughout the country, 
covering a large percentage of 
truck registrations. Provision is 
made for inspections of tires at the 
applicant’s place of business in 
special situations. 

Tire dealers and manufacturers 
will lend invaluable aid in help- 
ing OPA establish the central 
stations, obtain equipment, and se- 
lect and train personnel. Through 
the aid of the Office of the Rubber 
Director, OPA will obtain the tem- 
porary services of at least a 
hundred tire industry men to train 
those who will take over the work 
permanently at the central in- 
spection stations. 

The central inspection plan is 
based on a similar plan which has 
been in operation in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for some time. Dealers 
and truckers in that area, at first 
fearful that the plan would cause 
delay and inconvenience, are now 
fully in agreement with it. Expe- 
rience has shown that little or no 
delay results, and that thousands 
of tire carcasses are saved. 

Central inspection stations may 
charge the applicant the following 
fees for examining each tire: 

Tire sizes 7.50-20 or smaller—25 
cents; tire sizes large than 7.50-20 
—50 cents. 

In cases where it is necessary 
for the central station to demount 
and replace a tire, the following 
fees, in addition to the inspection 
fee, may be charged: 

Passenger car tires, each, 50 
cents; 7.50-20 or smaller truck tire, 
each, 75 cents; truck tire larger 
than 7.50-20, each, 1 dollar; ad- 
ditional charge for removing and 
replacing inside dual truck tires 
(larger than 7.50-20) each, 50 cents. 

Other features of the central in- 
spection plan are: 

1. No local board may issue a 
certificate for a tire to be mounted 
on a commercial motor vehicle, 
other than a taxicab or jitney, un- 
less the central station has ap- 
proved the proposed replacement. 

2. Defective tires need not be 
held by the central station for the 
30-day period, but may go to a 
dealer or manufacturer immedi- 
ately for adjustment. In such cases, 
the central station must keep a 
record showing (a) serial number, 
size, and type of tires; (b) names 
and addresses of applicant and 
supplier; (c) date of transfer to 
supplier; (d) description of defec- 
tive condition. A dealer who re- 
ceived a defective tire in this way 
may, in turn, transfer it, without 
a ration certificate, to his supplier. 

3. When an applicant is denied 
a tire by his local board on the 
grounds of ineligibility, the tire be- 
ing held by the central station is to 
be surrendered to the applicant 
when he presents the notice of the 
local board’s decision. 

4. Tires turned in by a mileage 
account need not be held by the 
centfal station for the required 30- 
day period. (The term “mileage 
account” refers to an arrange- 
ment, commonly found among 
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volume users of truck tires, under 
which tires are leased from sup- 
pliers on a per-mile basis. Owner- 
ship of the tires remains with the, 
lessor). 

5. Replaced tires need not be 
turned in to a dealer or manu-, 
facturer by a local, state, federal, 
or foreign government that is pro- 
hibited by law from disposing of 
its replaced tires. Similarly, these’ 
political agencies are not required 
to have their tires inspected by a 
central station if they are pro- 
hibited by law from paying the 
inspection fees. 

6. In order to centralize respon- 
sibility for the success of tire in- 
spections, the appointment of all! 
persons now serving as OPA tire 
inspectors will be ratified and all, 
future appointments will be made 
by district directors. Official tire 
inspection stations have been desig- 
nated heretofore by local boards. 


Caulley Directs 
Fruehauf Buying 


DETROIT.—Roy Fruehauf, vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., announces 
the appointment 
of Ralph G. Caul- 
ley as director of 
purchases. 

Caulley be- 
comes associated 
with Fruehauf 
after 10 years 
with the Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. 
where he was as- 
sistant district 

j manager at De- 

R. G. Caulley troit. Previously 

he was with the 

Wheeling Steel Corp. for 15 years. 

He was assistant manager in De- 

troit for the Wheeling corporation 
when he joined Republic Steel. 


Hulse to Join 
Trailer Group 


WASHINGTON. — Truck- Trailer 
Manufacturers Assn. has engaged 
John B. Hulse as secretary-man 
ager, effective Jan. 1. 

Hulse has been connected with 
the Automotive division of the Ws 
Production Board since May 1, 
1942, originally as head of the 
Automotive PRP section and more 
recently as assistant to J. E. Gra- 
ham, chief of the Motor Vehicles 
branch. 

Prior to going with WPB, Hulse 
was for many years in charge 0 
the Ford Commercial Exhibit at 
1710 Broadway, New York City. 


THERE'S SAVIN 

















DUMPING 


You'll save time, man hours, money 
if you replace old style hand un- 
loading by dumping. Salvage, cast- 
ings, logs, lumber are a few ex- 
amples of loads now being dumped 
by the 


St. Paul Booster Hoist 


YOUR PLATFORM OR STAKE 
BODY CAN BE CONVERTED. 
Please write us giving particulars 
of the essential work you’d like to 
use our Booster Hoist for and the 
equipment now being used. 
















ST. PAUL 
Dee Ule hee hae a 


2207 UNIVERSITY AVE., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA - 









TRUCK SECTION 
Crisis 


(Continued from Page 20) 
added that the remedy to this 
situation is to “clean out the 
dead timber in the war plants.” 

Pointing out that authentic fig- 
ures show 70 percent of war freight 
moved in and out of plants by mo- 
tor trucks, McCarron asserted that 
“despite this fact, we have been 
subjected to a manpower loss of 
325,000 and our present need is 

~ 338,000 men.” 

As chairman of the meeting, 
Corcoran in his ODT capacity ad- 
mitted that lack of manpower has 
rendered idle much motor trans- 

* port equipment in this area, al- 
though the trucks are urgently 


FLEET OF SEVEN Model Wa-26 Super Power Whites ready to| & Body, 27 1 
leave Cleveland for Mexico City to be used by the Cia. Fluorspar Azteca| ©,T2"%, 11; Black Diamond, 288; Adam 
S. A. mining company in the hauling of fluorspar from the mountainous 
Toluca region for use in making steel, aluminum and other metals.| Engineering, 22; 
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Truck Quotas Revised ... 


12,250 More Trailers 
Authorized for ’44 


(Continued from Page 20) 


were given authorization for their 
production are: 

Allen Mfg., 10; Allentown Brake & 
Wheel, 30; American Body & Trailer, 
69; American Machine Works, 3; 
American Truck & Body, 16; American 
Truck Construction, 23; Andrews Body, 
20; Available Truck, 9; Baker Equip- 
ment Engineering, 99; Baker Trailer 
27; Bartlett, 115; Beall Pipe 


Black & Sons, 2; Paul Bunyon, 1. 
Cain Machine = 15; Callahan 
arlisle 
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Kentucky Mfg., 265; Kenworth Motor 
Truck, 17; Keystone Trailer & Equip- 
ment, 100; ingham Trailer, 1,015; 
Langlois Brothers, 8; Lufkin Foundry 
& Machine, 127; McCabe-Powers Auto 
Body, 28; John A. McKay Mfg., 22; 
W. C. Nabors, 907. 

Ohio Body Mfg., 47; Omaha Standard 
Body, 225; Oneonta Linn, 5; L. H. 
Pierce Auto Service, 2; Pike Trailer, 
98: Pointer-Willamette, 23; Premier 
Mfg., 25; Relieable Automotive, 22; 
Reliance Trailer & Truck, 125; Rosco 
Mfg., 2; Spencer Trailer, 69; Standard 


Machine| Trailer, 80; Steel Products, 258; 
Works, 16; Carolina Truck & Trailer, Streich Brothers, 4; Strick, 335; 


A. 
54; Carter Mfg., 212; Cochran & Celli, Superior Trailer Mfg., 376. 


20; Continental Tr ailer & Equipment, te Brothers, 45: Trailer Co. of 
“Because of the industry’s in-| Portation and slow it down, | employer to provide the local draft| 12: “Goon Brothers, 14; Corbitt, 80: aaeaaeeee a Tae vrenatt Trailer 


ability to replace lost manpower,| Corcoran forecast. board with documentary evidence Dart Truck, 14; Detroit ore it: Travelcar, 20; Trombly Truck Equip- 
more than 6 percent of the equip-| Col. Irvin, in presenting the Se-|as to how urgently a man is re- Booth oe7e FE aaa —. wee ment, 5; Truck Engineering, : 
ment of 750 carriers in Illinois,| lective Service System viewpoint, | quired in your industry,” Col. Irvin 176; ohn Evans Welding & Mfg. 67,| ace & Trailer Bauipment, 6; Truck 


* c Trailer Mfg., 8; B. C. True Trailer & 

Indiana, and Wisconsin is idle,” said that drivers and other es- said. “a. you haven’t sold your F.A.B. Mfg., was Farmer’s Lumber Equipment, 9; Utility Trailer Mee. 

Corcoran revealed. sential workers in the 18 to 23] hoard on the necessity of keeping | © Supply. 13; Alex Feigelson, 6; Fort| 449: Utility ' Trailer Works, : 

ear a lass will have the least rer Smith Structural Steel, 115; Foster| Walster’s, 13; Weber Trailer & Mfg., 

Unfavorable weather ahead, | ¥. = © a man, it is either because you had | ‘Trailer, 12; Freightliner, 13; Frost|94: Wentworth & Irwin, 33; William- 

along with employment of in- | °hance of being deferred, because| an improper bill of goods or be-| Trailer, 26; Fruehauf, 11,600; Gibbes|son Auto Body: 8; Wilson Body, 69: 
the Army will need all such physi- ; Machinery, 20; Gramm, 490; Grandale| Winter-Weiss, 20. 

experienced drivers to replace cause you did not produce proper Mfe., 82: Gunderson Brothers, 12. The original and revi 1944 

the more experienced, will add | #!ly fi tyoung men. evidence that the board could oo sed 

to the strains upon freight trans- 


needed in moving war goods con- 
gesting Chicago freight terminals. 


és . Herman Body, 80; Highway Trailer. | truck production figures, with the 
It is the responsibility of the understand. 1,209: Hobbs Mre.. 1,055: Hyde, 317; sametacvarers of afi tous @ . 


(medium, light heavy, heavy and 
off-highway) grouped in total allot- 
ments, are: 


Original 


A VITAL LESSON FROM WORLD WAR I&..*? % 


$3,122 


THIS NATION MUST NOT FORGET (& = = 


2,034 
28,149 


9,851 
19,683 


4,505 
152 
317 

1,594 
510 
188 


White 4,382 4,442 
To be authorized won 148 


123,492 123,492 

End use of these vehicles as now 
allocated are: 
Oo 22,816 
5,172 
1,598 
165 
55 


bal cw, Government Talal ba over Lek adeeiete are eet a 


eecee ves www ee ww dee hte dette eh od 
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Today—Transportation doing a successful job— 
Railroads backed up by 350,000 miles of hard 
roads and 5,000,000 Trucks and Trailers 


CJ A -_ | 5 J | 
So Mak a’ Tob alnstelendlete| Kmoarcroes Tone olet | 
hae tietiachel ter tietaiatl Ce Ld od en ee he 


1,106 Trucks 
Freed in Week 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 1,106 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck-rationing pro- 
gram Dec. 5-11, it was announced 
last week by the automotive divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 

A breakdown of the total shows 
that 173 light, 377 medium and 409 
heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In 
addition, 125 trailers, 18 third-axle 
attachments and four dollies were 
released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 186,735 vehicles of all types 
has been released. In this total are 
included 42,888 light, 104,817 me- 
dium and 20,534 heavy trucks; 
16,390 trailers, 1,986 third-axle at- 
tachments and 120 miscellaneous 
vehicles. 


2 a ee ata’ bi asa lve 
rh ead baa bh es .¢= 


What happened in World 
War I? 

The government took over the 
railroads. Our transportation sys- 
tem broke down. Freight embar- 
goes were declared. 

Why hasn’t it happened in 
this war? 

One of the main reasons is that 
we now have a _ 5-billion-dollar 
highway system to back up and 
relieve our railroads—a system 
which was practically non-existent 
in 1917. And its importance is em- 
phasized when we consider that 
today the railroads have something 
like 25,000 less miles of right-of- 
way, 650,000 fewer freight cars, 
20,000 fewer locomotives and 750,- 
000 fewer workers than they had 
in World War I. 

But—we can’t be complacent. 

The last war proved that “it can 
happen here.” It could happen again 
— if highway transportation broke 
down. 

How could it fail? 

Trucks and trailers do wear out 
... and due to lack of replacement 
vehicles, repair parts and me- 
chanics, the number laid up is 
steadily increasing. Some for-hire 
operators have as many as 25% of 
their units off the road right now, 


seriously affecting the movement 
of war freight and causing the oper- 
ators heavy financial losses. 

A serious situation. 

Highway transportation is vir- 
tually under Federal and State con- 
trol, because vital policy decisions 
affecting equipment and operations 
have been removed from manage- 
ment and are controlled by govern- 
ment. The government realizes that 
fair earnings are essential. That is 


why, when it took over the rails in 
1917, earnings equal to those aver- 
aged for a previous three-year 
period were guaranteed. But, under 
the peculiar Federal and State con- 
trol over highway transportation 
in this war, many motor transport 
operators are losing money. And 
continued losses are one of the 
surest ways in which highway trans- 
portation can be destroyed. 


The answer is a simple one— 
unshackle motor transport by: 


Do Establishing a sound program 
so that an adequate number of 
replacement vehicles—and, of 
course, repair parts—are built and 
delivered to essential haulers. 


6 Deferring from military service 
men in the operating and mainte- 
nance fields of essential motor 
transport. 


2 Establishing new, uniform, more 
liberal size-and-weight “floors,” 
and/or reciprocity between ll 
some of whom are profitably en- States on vehicle sizes and weights. 
gaged in other forms of transporta- “et ; 
am. Eliminating taxes, assessments and 
Truck and trailer manufacture fees over and above those required 
aeae never have been — for road building and maintenance. 
t is as necessary to provide trans- ¢ ¢ $ 
casiedan ai Geb aendiiaan a6 i tate In the public and national interest 
and to speed our war effort—State 


provide production—and we did ’ . 
not curtail production. barriers of all kinds should be elim- 
inated. 


Highway transportation grew 
from practically nothing to where 
it is today in the past 25 years. 
Trucks and trailers and freight ter- 
minals were bought out of earnings. 
Today, heavy wartime traffic is 
rapidly burning up the equipment 
so laboriously acquired. At the same 
time, because production of civilian 
trucks and trailers was stopped 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and only 
a few have been built since, carriers 
are in danger of being put out of 
business and their franchises bought 
up by all too eager competitors— 


Sioussat Rejoins 


oe he = 

Dodge Division 

DETROIT.—Herbert P. Sioussat 
has rejoined Dodge, following his 
recent resignation from the Office 
of Price Administration at Wash- 
ington. For the duration, Sious- 
sat’s work is directly connected 
with Dodge war projects. Prior to 
Pearl Harbor, he served on the 
sales staff of Dodge Truck. 

Sioussat joined the American 
Trucking Assns. in 1933, a few 
months after its organization, as 
purchasing agent, special represen- 
tative and then executive secretary 
of the Common Carrier division. 
In 1936-37 he served as executive 
secretary of the Motor Vehicle 
Assn. of Georgia, and later as field 
secretary of the Michigan Truck- 
ing Assn., both state affiliates of 
ATA. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck -Trailers Service in All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ee 
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By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
EN government officials, 
business men and labor unions 
speak of contract’ termination, 
they have in mind 
not merely a few 
plants here and 
there, but the 
broad question of 
what will be done 
with war con- 
tracts when the 
war ends. 

Top-flight gov- 
ernment officials 
have been think- 
ing about it for 
a long time, and 
in recent weeks 
an increasing amount of public at- 
tention has been focused on the 
subject by scattered cutbacks in 
munitions plants and occasional 
bursts—however unwarranted they 
may be—of “peace jitters.” 

What is being sought, primarily, 
is a uniform policy and procedure 
that will help war plants, when the 
need for their product no longer 
exists, through the first phase of 
their return to civilian production. 
Development of the policy is now 
in the hands of Bernard Baruch. 


Three Major Steps 


Are Involved 


THREE major steps are involved 
in the change from a war economy 
to a peace economy. The first is 
termination of war contracts; the 
second, conversion of war plants to 
civilian plants; the third, disposal 
of surplus government property. 

Baruch, taking first things 
first, is concentrating now on 
getting a uniform policy for 
termination of war contracts. 
Six government agencies which 
let war contracts—the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, 
Army Aijir Forces, Maritime 
Commission, Treasury Procure- 
ment and Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.—are working together, in 
an informal committee, on the 
job of drawing up their 
recommendations. 

Baruch’s task will be to accept, 
reject or revise the recommenda- 
tions and then submit a report and 
proposal to James F.. Byrnes, direc- 
tor of war mobilization. The in- 





Ullman 





formal committee of government 
agencies is not yet in agreement 
on a policy, but it is possible now 
to state the main points with 


Selling extra equipment with 
your rebuilt truck jobs is a 
good way to stay in the truck 
business on a profitable basis. 
It pays to work with your 


GENERAL OFFICES 


‘ 


Automotive Washington 


U. S. Officials Believed in Accord on Necessity for 
Speed in Reconversion; 2 Problems Still Unsolved 
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which its members are concerned. 


These are: 
* * + 


Main Points 
Receiving Study 


WHO is going to make the settle- 
ment for the contracts and what 
method is to be used? 

What sort of interim financing 
is to be provided—that is, for the 
period between the _ termination 
of the contract and the final 
settlement? 

Shall the government deal with 
subcontractors as well as prime 
contractors? 

How many government-owned 
tools, equipment and inventories 
can be removed quickly from war 
plants, to make room for civilian 
production? 

Until the answers are agreed 
upon, and the policy is formed, 
the present uncertainty, which 
probably exists in the mind of 
nearly every contractor, may be 


expected to continue. 
* * * 


Two Tough Problems 


Still Unsolved 

ALTHOUGH two particularly 
knotty problems are still to be 
solved, there appears to be an 
accord on the necessity of making 
the settlements with as little delay 
and red tape as possible, of provid- 
ing either loans or partial pay- 
ments to supply working capital to 
contractors when their contracts 
are ended, and of promptly getting 
the government’s tools and prop- 
erty out of the plants. 

The two tough and as yet 
unsolved problems are: First, 
whether the Government will 
accept the responsibility of seeing 
to it that subcontractors get the 
same treatment as prime con- 
tractors and, second, whether the 
comptroller general, Lindsay C. 
Warren, will have authority to 
review in detail all of the negoti- 
ated settlements. 

At the close of the first World 
War, the war agencies terminated 
some 32,000 separate contracts, 
with a total uncompleted value of 
approximately $5,000,000,000. This 
time more than 100,000 prime con- 
tracts are outstanding, plus a 
larger number of subcontracts, and 
their aggregate uncompleted value 
now is from _ $60,000,000,000 to 
$75,000,000,000. 

Contract termination is only the 
first step in getting back into 
civilian production. But it is felt 
that if a clear policy is arrived 
at reconversion and disposal of 
surplus Government material and 
equipment—along with use or sale 


Sy el iets eyh Ney 


..- by mounting Heil Dump Units on 
your used truck chassis 


nearest Heil distributor on Heil 
Dump Units, long the recog- 
nized leaders in their field. Con- 
tact him—get latest information 


on prices, priorities, deliveries. 
8-75 
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“PISTON PACKIN’ MOMMAS.” 
enough right now, but these girls are believed to be unique—the only 


female di 


diesel mechanics in the country. 


Women in men’s jobs are common 


They work as a team, and 


are shown here putting the finishing touches on a diesel engine installed 
in a 10-ton Army prime mover at the Mack truck factory in Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


of government-owned plants—will 


be easier to settle. 
* * * 


Rubber Industry 


Back to School 

THE RUBBER industry of the 
United States has gone back to 
school. One might even say that 
it is attending night classes, be- 
cause it is acquiring knowledge in 
a new field besides holding down a 
war job. This great industry is 
finding out how to utilize new 
types of rubber as its basic raw 
material while at the same time it 
is manufacturing tires, bulletproof] . 
fuel tanks, insulation for wires 


and cables, footwear, floats, bal- 
loons, and thousands of other 
products. 


Instead of the planation rubber 
to which our manufacturers had 
grown accustomed, they have had 
to turn to synthetic rubbers, 
hitherto untried on a large scale, 
and to wild rubber, long unused 


and available only in small 
quantities. 
The National Bureau of 


Standards here in Washington 
is doing its best to make this 
doubling up of work as painless 
as possible. Fortunately, for 
many years it has been making 
measurements on the constants 
and properties of rubber and 
rubberlike materials. 

Now it is furnishing invaluable 
information based on this experi- 
ence; it is developing better and 
faster methods of testing, and is 
furnishing laboratory facilities and 
technical assistance to the govern- 
ment agencies responsible for the 
national rubber program. 

s * 


Military Roads 


Studied for Future 

POSTWAR construction of a vast 
circular system of super-highways 
throughout the United States as a 
guarantee against future military 
transportation bottlenecks is some- 
thing else for Congress to think 
about. 

Citing the German highway pro- 
gram as a vital part of Hitler’s 
prewar preparation, and the eco- 
nomic and military importance of 
China’s Burma Road, Rep. Hare, 
of South Carolina, believes there 
should be authorization of such a 
system now when transportation 
needs are clearly visualized. If put 
off, he believes the importance of 
the matter might be eclipsed by 
normal peacetime economy. 

s* s ¢ 


Bargains Foreseen 


After the War 
AROUND THE CAPITOL DOME 
—As they see it here in Washing- 
ton, it will be one of history’s 
biggest bargain sales when the 
war ends and Uncle Sam begins 
in earnest to dispose of his sur- 
plus military stocks. ... Already 
millions of dollars worth of ma- 
terials and goods are being sold. 
. But nobody knows how much 
the Army and Navy will have left 
when the fighting stops. Estimates 
range from $25,000,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000,000. . E. Barrett Pretty- 
man, top- -flight Washington lawyer, 
will be appointed general counsel 
of OPA around about Feb. 1.—if 
someone hasn’t steered me wrong. 
. If that appointment is made, 
you can bet the legal corner of 
OPA will be capably filled... . 
They say that Maury Maverick, 


once a congressman, now a WPB 
Official, is likely to be named chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. ... Renegotiation of war con- 
tracts is the most important tax 
question to be answered by those 
on Capitol Hill who have tax ques- 
tions to answer...... Automobile 
manufacturers don’t expect to pro- 
duce many civilian cars before Ger- 
many surrenders, and possibly not 
until Japan is beaten, but it is 
known here that they are pleading 
to be allowed to prepare for big 
output quickly when they are 
finally released from war work. 

. . GM and others are reported to 
have placed tentative orders for 
machine tools and are pressing for 
a WPB okay for a start on these 
early in 1944. ... And that’s all 
from Washington this week. ... 
Happy New Year! 


* 
Service 
(Continued from Page 8) 


terpretation was made that when 
the agreement with the factory did 
not specify the rate of discount 
that was to be given to the type 
of purchaser involved, the marked 
up price was a non-list price and 
could therefore be continued at 
the March, 1942 maximum, even 
though that was above the list 
price, NADA reports. 


It was not clear, however, 
whether the invoice would have to 
show the list price, or whether it 
could show the marked up price. 
For example, if a part had a list 
price of $1, and the dealer had 
marked it up 10 percent to $1.10, 
and had been giving independent 
garages a 25 percent discount off 
the $1.10, making a net price to 
the independent of 83 percent, it 
was clear under the interpretation 
that he could continue to charge 
the independent 83 cents, but it 
was not clear whether he should 
bill the independent $1.10 less 25 
percent for a net of 83 cents, or 
whether he would have to invoice 
the list of $1 and arrive at the 83 
cents by reducing the rate of dis- 
count to 17 percent. 


OPA’s new interpretation per- 
mits the dealer on such sales to 
use the same billing practice he 
used in March, 1942, and estab- 
lishes the same ceiling for the re- 
seller that he had in March, 1942. 
Using the same example, if a dealer 
had marked up a $1 part to $1.10 
in March, 1942, and had sold it to 
an independent garage at $1.10 less 
25 percent for a net of 83 cents, 
he can still bill the independent 
garage 1.10 less 25 percent for a 
net of 83 cents. If the independent 
garage had charged $1.10 on the 
resale of that part in March, 1942, 
he can still charge $1.10. 


This does not permit a dealer 
who did not have a markup over 
list in March, 1942, to now add one. 
Nor does it permit a dealer to 
charge the marked up price to a 
type of purchaser that the factory 
has suggested a discount for. For 
example, if the agreement with the 
factory provides for a 25 percent 
discount to fleet owners, the dealer 
must give a 25 percent discount to 
such buyer and the discount must 
be taken off the list price, NADA 
says. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 





Trailers 


(Continued from Page 22) 


highway service, a form of trans- 
portation now used extensively on 
the West Coast and in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 


Trailer manufacturers take 
pride in the official recognition 
of their product by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s division of civil- 
ian supply, recognizing trailers 
as “providing the most econom- 
ical form of commercial highway 
transportation, both from the 
standpoint of cost and materials 
consumed.” 


The postwar trailer, if state rules 
will permit, promises to be larger, 
lighter, more streamlined than 
present models. One manufacturer 
has designed a gasoline trailer- 
train consisting of a semi-trailer 
with a full trailer behind it to 
provide a total capacity of more 
than 17,400 gallons. The largest 
units on the Pacific Coast today 
carry 8,500 gallons and on the East 
Coast 5,000. 


Come to Rescue 


Truck-trailer petroleum transport 
units have done valuable service in 
relieving local oil and gasoline 
shortages. This was expecially true 
here in Washington last spring, 
when fleets of semi-trailer tankers 
pressed into service between Wil- 
mington, N. C., and the National 
Capital, relieved a serious gasoline 
famine. 


This particular type is playing 
an important role as the princi- 
pal over-the-highway substitute 
for railroad tank cars formerly 
engaged in short haul deliveries. 
The trailer-tanks also serve ex- 
tensively as rolling “gathering 
lines” for refineries in the oil 
fields. This type of transport 
unit has had a broadened appli- 
cation in the servicing of airfield 
gasoline requirements throughout 
the country where it fits into a 
new industrial development. 


The combination tractor - trailer 
unit constitutes a substantial por- 
tion of current registrations of 
commercial motor vehicles. State 
registrations of trailers and semi- 
trailers were 1,435,899 this year, 
against 1,433,989 in 1942 and 1,314,- 
547 in 1940. Registrations of trucks 
and truck-tractors totaled 4,608,086 
last year. 


For Fairness 


Dealers Aiding in War 
On Used-Car Racket 


MILWAUKEE —An appeal 
has been made to the public 
here by District Attorney James 
J. Kerwin to help smash what 
he termed a racket in buying 
and selling used cars. 

Kerwin said that since there 
is no ceiling on used ears, 
prices have skyrocketed out of 
control. He said dealers, most 
of them unlicensed, are misrep- 
resenting the value of jalopies 
and resorting to fraudulent ad- 
vertising, leading to complaints 
to the Better Business Bureau. 

Kerwin advised all purchasers 
of used cars to check the titles 
to determine the real owner. He 
said some dealers are buying 
cars and then placing them in 
the private garages of acquaint- 
ances to put over the false claim 
that the car is owned by a 
serviceman and has been in 
storage for some time. 

The Milwaukee Automobile 
Dealers Assn. and Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Assn. are 
cooperating in the city’s effort 
to apprehend and punish of- 
fenders. 
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Cuba’s Fuel Recipe— 


3 Parts Alcohol, 1 Gas 


WASHINGTON.—A new for- 
mula for motor fuel in Cuba 
requiring 75 percent alcohol and 
25 percent gasoline decreases 
the gasoline content and in- 















creases the alcohol content each 
by 10 percent, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The announced purpose is to 
maintain nonessential consump- 
tion of gasoline within the fixed 
quota of 40 percent of 1941 
consumption. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


By 
Back Weed 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


readers engaged in all branches of the automotive industry from 
TEN CENTS (10¢) PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be 
signed with your name and address at regular rates, but where replies are sent to “Box No. 
Care Automotive News, Detroit’ these words are FREE, and replies are forwarded, unopened, day 
received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion. 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 
Maine to California. Low rates: 
what the orders mean. Verily this 
booklet is a worthy running mate 
to Studebaker’s “Care and Mainte- 
nace of the Farm Truck,” which ' 
was about the best book of 


"Gc sent to the junk yard—hundreds 
of pieces that should never be al- 
owed on the road—but the owners 

keep patching them up and keep 


5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


them running in spite of the cost 
nd the difficulty they have in 
“finding the parts and the man- 
rower to do the job. All in all, it 
ooks like not only a good truck 
equipment year in 1944 for those 
shops that have any mechanics 
left, but also for two or three 
years of good truck business for 
jJealers when the dove flies again. 
* 
“T\ICK Hudson, manager of the 
. Studebaker truck division, who 
has set a wartime mark in the in- 
“dustry for bringing out booklets 
and helpful data for the truck op- 
erators, came through recently 
with another “bell ringer’—a book- 
et of 52 pages devoted to needs 
of the delivery-truck operator. 
Not only does this book devote 
practically half of its pages to the 
care and maintenance of these ve- 
hicles, but it also has a section in 
which are listed all the nationwide 
restrictions on wholesale and re- 
ail deliveries and with all of the 
regulations of ODT 17 that apply 
to these haulers, together with in- 
erpretations, in plain English, of 


Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of the factory’s national average 
and they made a better profit. 
* * * 


Dealer’s Activity 


s Praised 
E has been more and more 
tendency for dealers to step out 
n front and develop good will on 
their own initiative. A rather 
pretentious booklet has just come 

o my desk put out by Lester 
Motors, Ltd., Studebaker distribu- 
tors in Sacramento, Calif. This 
presentation would be a credit to 
a Chamber of Commerce, or to a 
arge industry, because it ade- 
quately reflects the organization’s 
stability, its resources and equip- 

ent, and personnel abilities. It 
should go far in convincing any 
prospect that it does make a differ- 
ence where a car is purchased. 

There are other dealers who 
down through the years have 
found that the promotion of 
dealer responsibility paid well. 

William E. Brown, of Graham 

Motor Sales Co., Inc., Blooming- 

ton, Ind., has always had a flair 

for institutional promotion. His 
folders have attracted as much 
attention as have his buildings, 

which for years have been a 

showplace. For many dealers 

the building means a monument 
to high sales expense. Brown 
has made his building an asset 

by constantly reflecting the im- 

portance of the investment in 

terms of “consumer benefit.” 
* ~ ok 

AY H. Allen, of Cedar Rapids, 

Ia., has also done a good job 
in this respect. There is real 
stability behind his operations, and 
his business is so great that con- 
stant expansion has been required. 

There are many other dealers 
who have sensed the importance 
of a public relations program and 
whose experience in the past 
would benefit all of us in the 
future. John P. Hughes, Dodge 
dealer at Lynchburg, V2., is one. 

Tenvoorde Motor Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn.—one of the few forty-year- 
old Ford dealers—is another. 
John E. Zook, of Kane, Pa., has 
never let his customers forget 
him. Ed Weiss, DeSoto dealer of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is still another 
who thinks it is important to 
keep his public reminded of his 
facilities and not exclusively of 
the make of cars he sells. I 
have mentioned only a few, but 
enough to show that such promo- 
tion plans are effective in both 
large and small towns. 

The development of emphasis on 
the dealer that is taking place now 
is stepping up in its tempo, and 
will benefit the industry as a whole, 
as well as the individual dealers. 
I am sure it is a tendency that is 
going to be more and more 
apparent as the months and years 
roll around. 


type I ever saw. Sure, you can get 
one from Dick if you'll write him 
for it. 

* * 

Another worthwhile book for 
truck dealers and operators to 
have handy is the War Production 
Board’s book, WPBI-1160, which 
gives the gross vehicle weight of 
all models of all current trucks. It 
wasn’t until I had gone through 
this book that I realized that there 
are still 45 manufacturers produc- 
ing motor trucks in America. 


There was a time, some years 
ago, when I called on around 30 
truck manufacturers, but today if 
we don’t stop and count up on our 
fingers, one is inclined to limit the 
industry to about 15 builders—for- 
getting entirely the fellows who 
build either for a local market or 
for a highly-specialized haul. 

¥ * * 

EORGE Ritter, vice-president 

and general counsel for Willys 
Overland, has made a proposal to 
the Senate regarding the rebuild- 
ing of surplus “jeeps” that applies 
to all military vehicles and should 
be pushed by the truck industry, 
I think. 

Ritter points out that the “jeep,” 
as it is constructed for military 
purposes, is not an efficient vehicle 
for civilian use and therefore all 
surplus vehicles that are planned 
to be sold to civilians after the war 
should be returned to the factory 
that made them and be rebuilt to 
meet civilian use requirements. 
Then the jobs should be _ sold 
through the regular dealer organi- 
zation to the public. 

To illustrate his proposal, Ritter 
told the Senate the story of how 
the Treasury department handled 
the sale of thousands of sets of 
harness. It seems that Artillery 
harness has no back up straps and 
therefore does not meet civilian 
use requirements. So instead of 
just advertising these harnesses 
for sale “as is,” they were sold 
back to the harness makers, who 
put them in useable condition and 
then sold them to the legitimate 
dealers. 


* 


* * * 


FEW, IF any of our military 
trucks are built to give the type 
of service in civilian hands that 
the civilian user is going to expect 
from them—especially the 4x4’s 
and 6x6’s. Most of these jobs are 
built much too light for the power 
that is in them. And engineers 
state that the front-wheel drive 
would prove all too expensive for 
a civilian to operate in ordinary 
truck work. 

Thus if we are to face any large 
quantity of these jobs coming back 
to haunt our domestic market, it 
would be well for the truck dealers 
and makers to get their program 
of rebuilding and sale set with 
Treasury procurement as well as 
the House and Senate now, so that 
the return can be handled in the 
proper and most efficient manner, 
and with the least disruption to 
the market. 

* ~~ - 

RANK Smith, Automotive News’ 

correspondent in Pittsburgh, 
sends in an interesting little story 
about Dennis Loughman, formerly 
a well-known truck line operator 
who went to the Orient as an 
American transportation adviser on 
the Burma Road. Loughman says 
that the Burma Road is so nar- 
row that for miles only one car 
or truck can navigate it and, if 
anything happened to stop a ve- 
hicle, the road would be blocked. 

Under those conditions the Chi- 
nese soldiers were liable to shoot 
the driver who allowed his vehicle 
to block the road. Loughman near- 
ly got bayoneted himself when a 
“jeep” in which he had gone out 
to repair a truck, developed bat- 
tery trouble and wouldn’t start 
when the repair was finished. He 
was saved by another American 
coming along just in time and 
shoving his vehicle until it started. 

Loughman claims that the Chi- 
nese will never make good me- 
chanics since they care nothing 
for lubrication or maintenance. 
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HELP WANTED 


WE REQUIRE A SALES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE for an exclusive territory in either 
Michigan or Ohio, contacting car dealers, 
jobbers and other service outlets. Our 
products are of national prominence and 
consist of service equipment and other 
items well known to and used by dealers 
everywhere in the development of their 
service departments. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


300 USED CARS—’37 to ’42. All Makes 
stock. 


In your letter requesting interview, state} 


fully your qualifications and former con- 
nections which should include experience 
with automotive dealers and service out- 
lets; also your record of proven sales 
ability. Prefer man already living 
this locality. Substantial compensation 
based on guaranteed commissions. Box 
541, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PARTS MANAGER. We want a capable 
man with experience in Chrysler prod- 
ucts. This company is a parts 
saler and Chrysler-Plymouth distributor 
located in Providence, R. I. Yearly vol- 
ume over $100,000. Position permanent. 
Apply COLT BRADY COMPANY. 1 
Reservoir Ave., Providence, R. I. 


AUTOMOTIVE-ENGINEER—College grad- 


uate with experience in lubrication. For 
Technical Sales and development work. 
Please include full details. Reply Box 
496, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


EXPERIENCED CHEVROLET PARTS 
MANAGER for large Chevrolet dealer 
located in New York City. Applicant 
must be thoroughly competent and ca- 
pable of managing and merchandising an 
excellent parts and. service business. Top 
salary and bonus. Box 540, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


STOREKEEPER. Large Packard-Stude- 
baker-White dealer needs immediately 
experienced parts and accessory man- 
ager. In reply, state full details. Write 
Box 535, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


POSITION WANTED 


MANUFACTURER’S 
AGENT 


Financially responsible person 
with established purchasing and 
engineering department connec- 
tions, desires to represent, on a 
commissien basis, a reputable 
supplier to the automotive 
manufacturing industry. 


Box 538, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2 


INC., 
Forbes S8t., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


ee sessesseeunasoessnsstssneessouetsnnsesscnsece 
WANTED—1942 Buick or Cadillac con- 
vertible. If a demonstrator or used car 
must be low mileage, new car condition. 
Box 536, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WE WILL BUY any number new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler cars 
and Dodge trucks all models. Wire or 
write Box 532, 
Detroit 2. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NEW WRECKER TOW CRANE in original 
crate. Will fit most any type of pick-up 
or truck. Will sacrifice! Box 505, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


THREE LYONS PARTS TABLES with 
complete partitions. New in 1941. Best | 
offer takes. Box 545, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


c/o Automotive News, 


Kindly insert the following 
(1) or (3) editions of Avromorivs 
of TEN CENTS (10¢) per 
tions. (No eharge for Box 


whole- | 


word for one insertion or Twenty- 
Number address when replies are 


in | 


|| LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN NEW 
i! CAR DEALER with excellent pur- 
'| chasing connections, and now making 
| regular carload shipments late model 
|} used cars to selected clientele Western 
|| dealers, able add few additional con- 
| nections. We buy for your account 
types, makes, models you instruct, only 
at prices you establish. Not a volume 
arrangement but attractive to smaller 
dealers with quality market. Trade 
and bank references exchanged. Box 
546, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS WANTED 


| WILL BUY—late model clean choice used | 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own) 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices | 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- | 
cae Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


NEW CARS IN STOCK including 
Studebakers, and Hudsons in} 
all body styles and models. Some| 
convertibles. Also Hudson pick-up trucks 
and Studebaker 152” HD chassis only. 
Many available for immediate delivery, 
some for Jan. ist delivery. Buy at 
today’s prices from BOGDA’S DOWN-| 
TOWN NASH _ SALES. ‘‘Indiana’s | 
Fastest Operators,’’ 1018 Meridian | 
St., Indianapolis. 


HAVE YOU FACTORY | 


CAPACITY OPEN? 
Experienced automotive sales rep- 
resentative has extensive amount of 
airplane and tractor assembly and 
machine parts business to place. 
Any factory interested in making 
commission contract for same, write 
or write Box 539, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


450 
Nashes, 





N. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TEN TO FIFTEEN Lupton steel 
bins complete. Give description and 
prices. NEW IBERIA AUTO COMPANY, 
New Iberia, Louisiana. 


TRAILERS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE ONE DOW metal trailer, four 
car capacity, with or without 1940 
Chevrolet tractor. Good condition and 
good tires. CHAS. H. JENKINS & 
COo., Aulander, N. C. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
USED CAR DEALERS’ ASSN. 


Don W. Farrant, Pres. 
F. H. Peck, Vice-Pres. 
A. B. Vredevelt, Secy.-Treas. 


Dec. 14, 1943. 


May we take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation of 
the splendid job your paper is 
doing. 

Yours truly, 
G. R. Used Car Dealers’ Assn. 


Dan W. Farrant, 
President 





TRUCKS FOR SALE 


1942 NEW CHEVROLET 134% WB with 
two yard Dump. Two speed axle. 
Torque motor. 8.25 rear, 


tires. WYATTS, Meadville, Penna. 


NEW FORD 1% TON, yard and one-half 
dump body trucks. Some have gov- 
ernors, pintle and tow hooks, etc. 


New York Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 


EIGHT NEW DODGE TRUCKS. Will sell 
for ceiling, less 5 percent. Located in 
San Francisco. Box 544, c/o Automo- 
tive News, Detroit 2. 


STATION WAGONS 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


CASH FOR DEALERSHIP including 
buildings, Pennsylvania location prefer- 
red, other states considered. New car 
potential 200 or more. All replies confi- 
dential. F. R. Lang, 751 N.E. 72nd 
Terrace, Miami 38, Florida. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED. Prefer G.M. 
dealership in Northern New Jersey with 
at least 200 new car potential. Highly 
capable former dealer interested In pur- 
chase or partnership arrangement. Re- 
plies treated with strictest confidence. 
Box 537, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED SMALL DEALERSHIP by ex- 
perienced former dealer in or near 
Buffalo, N. Y. General Motors cars pre- 
ferred, other makes considered. Box 543, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED, SIZABLE GENERAL MOTORS, 
Ford or Chrysler Franchise. Oklahoma, 
Texas or New Mexico. Box 542, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


RADIOS WANTED 


WILL BUY 50 radios and antennae for 
1942 Studebakers. Christopher Motors, 
1200 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 36, Florida. 


NEED 500 NASH, HUDSON, and STUDE- 
BAKER automobile radios. Must be 
complete. DOWNTOWN NASH SALES, 
INC., 1018 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


at 10:80 a.m. 

Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 
WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 


Cairo, IL 
REE EEF EEE ERE 


-_—— SSS 


Address all Box No. replies im care of Automotive News, 5328 Cass Ave., Detreit 
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word Want Advertisement, under Proper heading in the next | 


News, for which find enclosed $ 


exoeensssncesesonsscsncsssstasnasese Sifts 


cocomnenesenanscesocssccenseessnsnsss Il Pocceses 


coceenenceenenceneosnsennsemnees Sh G-ccenccseccesssssscansecenecsscenscsecccnccesececererere Sf Bsoeeeeeee 


srsseneceneneeesaneneeneenenamanennce 2 n-nenssesesensesensenssneeseneeeeseeneesee 


+» Which is figured at the rate 


five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 
sent in care of Automotive News.) 





BUY WAR BONDS—BUY NOW! 


lA 
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The seasoned engineering and manufacturing abilities that produced millions of great Plymouth cars 


are today devoted to war jobs requiring flawless precision: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies 
N 
. . . welding*and machining armor-plate . . . fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, bronze, 


magnesium, cannon steels. * Meanwhile, the great cars Plymouth has built are giving faithful 
performance to their owners. And Plymouth dealers have parts available, and a great and growing 


reputation for outstanding service on cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 





